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Reveal Suppressed 
OPA War Profits Study 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
Special Washington Commentator 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—It is time to stop 
talking of the New Deal in the present tense. 
Like Free Silver, the Bull Moose and the New 
Freedom before it, the New Deal this week 
has officially become past history. It is the end 
of an era. 
Men in the speak of 


President’s own party 


undoing his work of the past 10 years. The 
Speaker of the House, traditionally next in 
power to the President, lashes the appointees 
of his Chief as “bureaucrats.” 

The President, from behind the closely- 
guarded gates of the White House, has sent 
forth several growls of defiance, like an aged 


and stricken champion challenged by a virile 
young pretender to the chieftain’s headdress. 
While from the tent of the confident pretender 
on Capitol Hill come the sounds of jubilation 
and boasting loosed by the smell of the kill. 


The important question now is: Will the 
President fight or parley? 
Woodrow Wilson, facing a similar situation 


in the dying days of the New Freedom, chose 
to fight. He went down to defeat which glows 
heroically in the pages of history; but which 
unfortunately added not a yard of gain for his 
ideals, and, in fact, only ushered in the decade 
of Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. 
(Incidentally, Franklin D. Roosevelt has in 
his hands the molding of the final historic 
stature of the Chief who brought him to Wash- 
ington as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. As 
it stands, even today, Woodrow Wilson, however 
glamorous in re still is accounted in 
history’s pages as leader of a Lost Cause. 
If, however, as seems possible now, Roosevelt 
should lead the United States into a working 
family of nations, he will automatically thereby 
sanctify the Father of the League of Nations 
as the prophet of a Cause Triumphant.) 
How the score stands in concrete 
finally was disclosed by the Democratic caucus 
in the House on Tuesday. Of the 222 Demo- 
cratic members of the House, only 204 attended 
to hear Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas breathe 
defiance of “the Bureaucrats” in the Executive 
Branch and announce that hereafter Congress 
without 


trospect 


} 
t ’ 
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figures 


was going to write its own legislation 
help from the President's appointees in the 
various agencies. 

Insofar as this represents a return of legis 


lative power to the elected representatives of 
the people—and within those limits—the mood 
of the new Congress shows a healihy democratic 
trend. But, unfortunately, the new Congress 
apparently is reaching not only for liberty 
but for license. 

It may or may not be significant that Speaker 
Rayburn exempted the person of the President 
from the epithet “bureaucrat.”’ But it definitely 
is significant that 14 of the 18 Congressmen 
who stayed away from last Tuesday’s caucus 
are tory Democrats. These 14, by absenting 





themselves, are therefore not bound by any 
decision of the Democratic caucus. To stay 
away from the party caucus thus is the usual 


procedure of Congressmen whose intention it is 


to defy their party's leader. Added to the 208 
Republican votes in the new House, these 14 
votes plainly spell a majority for the Repub- 
licans. 

And that’s the hard realistic fact the Presi- 
dent will be up against for the next fateful 
two years. 

The picture of a conservative majority in 
Congress seems a cockeyed caricature of the 
country. The plainly avid interest of the people 
in such subjects as the Beveridge Plan, a World 
Council following the war and other ideals of 
a socially progressive nature simply doesn’t 
square with the kind of Congress which today 
speaks in the name of the people. 

How did it happen, then? 

The end of the era began when the Adminis- 
tration permitted Big Business to take over 
the running of the war. and with it the whole 
national economy. The New Deal simply abdi- 


eated. And the American people, anxious ove 
the fate of the war, followed the cue of their 
trusted Administration in the new attitude 


towards Big Business. 

Back in good social standing again, with their 
hands on the reins of power, Big Business this 
time went to town. And from its vantage point 
in the war effort, Big Business able to 
knife the New Deal in front 


was 


and in the back. 


But that alone might not have done it were 
it not for certain crimes of omission by some 
of the New Dealers themselves. <A _ perfect 


example of the kind of crime of omission I mean 


came belatedly to light this week. 





Several months ago the OPA Division of 
Research made a study of the war profits 
of 1,753 of the larger industrial corpora- 
tions and 200 of the more important war 
contractors. The OPA War Profits Study 
fills four books. The bound volumes have 
been available since November; the infor- 
mation in them for some months before. 

But as late as this week, the OPA Publi- 
cations Division denied knowing anything 
about a War Profit Study or the existence 
of the four volumes. Another OPA official. 
however, confirmed their existence and ad- 


mitted that circulation of the volumes “had 

been restricted to a few government offi- 

cials.’ 

I have just seen the volumes—too briefly to 
make a detailed report this week (and which 
I hope to do next week), but long enough to 
recognize that what they contain is political 


(Continued on Page Six) 


CONGRESS ON RAMPAGE: 





Senator Barkley, administration whip; Clare Hoffman, leader of the anti-labor bloc, 
and Senator George, who heads the economy bloc .. . three key figures in Congress. 








Anglo-U.S. Labor Committee 
Meets in Miami Jan. 18 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Signs of a grim year 


By EDWARD LORING 


ahead for U. S. labor were 


abundantly evident this first week of 1943. 

The AFL Executive Council members were planning to leave for Miami, Florida, 
for an important session —— which it will have a showdown discussion with 
British unionists over collaboration with the Soviet Union’s labor groups. 


Anger over 
CIO Shipbuilders conflict with John P. 
nation’s shipyards indicated that the Council 
might tell its labor peace committee to postpone 
future meetings for a long time. 

Informed circles are using recent 
ments to important and controversial commit- 
tees as the key to future AFL policy. To the 
joint Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, 
the Federation has named President Green, and 
Vice President i L. Hutcheson, 
M. Harrison, Matthew Woll and Harvey Brown. 

As the AFL-CIO peace negotiators, William 
Hutch Daniel Tobin and Harry Bates. 

As chairman of the AFL post-war planning 
committee named Matthew Woll. 

These men are practical trade unionists with 
use for the professional sloganeers of the 
bon vivants of the domestic and international 


appoint- 


George 





esor 


Green 


no 








labor movements. They ry will not easily be 
pressured into accepting hasty deals with 
British Labor. which is constantly harassed by 
Downing Street, which in turn has been asked 
by the Soviets obtain the AFL’s support. 

Oddly enough many of these men are friendly 


John L. Lewis. 
national labor 


Murray and 


among 


Philip 
The alleged bitt 
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leaders in both camps is limited more to the 
autonomous i rnational unions. The general 
public “would be surprised” at the frequent and 
friendly conferences held by Philip Murray, 


CIO chiefs with high 
said in labor circles. 
These conferences are considered evidence of 
1943 trends, for they center on common dissatis- 
factions with government policy. However, this 
is insufficient to eliminate in 1943 the rivalry 


Sidney Hillman and other 
AFL officials, it was 


the CIO’s attitude towards the recent merger negotiations and the 
Frey’s Metal Tré des over jurisdiction in the 


of international unions over jurisdcitions “and 
the deep political cleayage between the AFL 
and the line which the CIO has been following 
in its political and foreign policies. 

The year opened on u dispute between John 
L. Lewis’ strong independent 
federation of varied unions 
and the powerful railroad 
brotherhoods, which have been 
sneering at the United Mine 
Workers’ efforts to organize 
some railroad workers. With 
Lewis expanding into rural 
areas successfully, 1943 may 
see 2a head-on collision be- 
tweey the UMW and the 
BNitier hoods. 
production centers in Michi- 
and the Southwest there are 
unrest among the memberships 
of the United Auto Workers, the AFL ma- 
chinists, the Oil Workers and members of 
other vital unions. 

Millions of new defense workers, many of 
them over-anxious to make “big money” while 
the war is on, do not understand wage ceilings, 
job freezing and manpower control. Their inter- 
national union leaders are worried. The move- 





John L. Lewis 


From the heavy 
gan, California 
reports of vast 


ment for revocation of the no-strike pledge, 
originating in the Flint local of the UAW, is 
spreading rapidly to other sections of the 
nation and other unions. 

Labor appears destined for its most crucial 
year, fearful of an unfriendly Congress and 
harassed by spreading internecine war. 





| British Experts Criticize Secrecy 
On Shipping Losses, Cite Sub Peril 


By S. L. SOLON 

New Leader London Correspondent 
LONDON, 
experts 
based 


Africa 


January 7 (By Cable).—Naval 
fee] that the wave of optimism 
Russian advance the North 
is obscuring the fact that we 


here 
the 
campaig? 


on and 


are not yet winning the basic anti-submarine 
campaign. Public complacency in this regard is 
based simply on ship production figures and 
lack of press information. The actual situation 
provides no cause for this widespread smugness. 

The simple facts are: 

1) The Germans are building U-boats con- 
siderably faster than the Allies are sinking 
them. 

2) The Germans have solved the problem of 


production of submarines. 





mass 

3) The Germans are not yet confronted with 
crew shortages; volunteers are probably still 
exceeding their need. 

4) Allied anti-submarine technique still is 
unsatisfactory, competent commentators state. 

Naval expert Lord Winster writing in Jan- 
uary 7 Manchester Guardian says, “The Nazi- 
U-boat attack it professionally aig compe- 
tent and will become increasingly savage and 





to i grasped the 
than that on land.” 


Lord Winste1 


resolute. Hitler 
position at 
As for Allied 


appears 
clearly 


counter-measures, 


2a more 
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Leader's 
Lafayette 


In its October 10 issue, The New 
lead story exposed Mrs. Lois de 
Washburn and Frank W. Clark as_ sub- 
versive agents who had been flooding the 
West and Midwest with poison propaganda 
against the war effort. This week the Wash 
ington Grand investigating subversive 
activities returned five indictments, two 
of which brought to Mrs. Washburn 
and Frank Clark. 

The New Leader 
up by several radio commentators and news- 
papers, reproduced one of the leaflets being 
circulated by Mrs. Washburn, was the first 
to call attention of the FBI to her and 
Clark’s activities 


Jury 
new 
trial 


story, which was picked 
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writes shrewdly, “We have the technical knowl- 
edge of what is required to step up the attack 
on submarines and to a limited extent we have 
the means. We dispose of more knowledge than 
we are making use of and are using the means 
less fully than we could. Too small a share of 
our war potential is at present earmarked for 
submarines at sea.” [Editor’s 


air attacks on 


” 
sea. 


air attacks on submarines at 

[Editor’s Note:—The issue of silence on our 
anti-submarine campaign was raised this week 
by Walter Lippmann in his syndicated column. 
Lippmann charged that our losses have been ex- 
tremely severe, that our production increases are 


being lost at the bottom of the seas, and that 


Washington has displayed a shocking disregard 


for new suggestion on conducting the anti-Uboat 
campaign. What we need, Lippmann suggested, 


is “a Billy 
us up.”] 
The Manchester G expert calls for 
greater allocation of equipment to coastal com- 
mands and the air arms of the fleet. The same 
suggestions apply, of course, to the American 
situation. He “We should do this 
at once before incre: ising volume of Uboat con- 
struction reaches the point where it mz ay require 


Mitchell submarine warfare to wake 


uardian 


concludes, 














a diversion of effort | nes ond our power to accom- 
plish 
Meanwhile it is a moot point whether the 
present silence on shipping losses is of more 
handicap to the enemy than to our own vigi- 
lance. The Manchester Guardian, commenting 
editorially, says the censorship re the 
public of information which, were it available, 
would produce comments, suggestior s and criti- 
cism, all tending to stimulate those in authority 
towards even stronger measures against the 
U warfare. 
ards the end of 1917, the official Germap 
ew ency sald “we've won the war if we can 
the enemy’s } warfare 
} one its worl is being 
ed t and the perhaps 


three times as n then. Ir 





t} ‘ wr 


rds of Gens ral Smuts,” their concentra- 
tion of effort is unheard of, their performances 
at sea such as were formerly thought impos- 
sible.” There is too much pulp and too little 


meat in North African news and the emphasis 
on pleasant themes may ill-prepare the public 
for ruder shocks that may follow. 





s lsolationists, Tory, GOP Blocs 
Unite to Cripple 10 Years’ Reforms 


By T. R. GREENE 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON 


by President Roosevelt in 1933 threatened the nation this week as a 


—A conservative reaction as sweeping as the pment created 


esult of the 


New Deal’s loss of control over Congress for the first time in its three-term career. 


From the caucus 
Roosevelt venom, pent up for ten years, 
of the progressive laws 


In the name of “recovering power’ 


halls on the Hill have come reports that the unleashing of anti- 
will end only 
which have become synonymous with American liberalism. 

for Congress from the President and the 


with the final emasculation 


Bureaus he found necessary to create for the direction of his vast social plans, the 


investigate and de- 
Rooseveltian 


conservatives 
stroy, if possible, 
projects: 

@ Vice-President Wallace’s plans for an inter- 
national post-war court and police force. 

@ Lend-Lease mechanism. 

@ Elmer Davis’ Office of War Information. 

@ The National Labor Relations Board. 

@® Wages and Hour Law. 

@ The National Resources Planning Board's 
plans for modernizing the country’s social se- 
curity system. 

@ The Puerto Rican social experiment. 

In addition, southern Senators plan a cam- 
paign for the incorporation of unions. 

Only those who have watched closely the 
decade of frustrations suffered by Congressmen 
like Wheeler, Taft, Reynolds, Smith, Hoffman 
and others in the bloe which place Mr. Roosevelt 
and re labor movement as public enemies Nos. 
1 and 2, can envision the legislative extent to 
which the power voted them by the country 
last November can carry them. The conserva- 
tive bloc, which is heavily tinged with hatred 
for Britain, will not assault the war effort di- 
rectly, but will attack along the edges. 

It will raise a cry over the alleged hard- 
ships caused this winter by the lack of fuel. 
It will charge that food is being shipped to 


propose to 
the following 





foreigners—‘“ Bolsheviks”—while the U. S. citi- 
zens—women, children and babies—are being 
rationed. It will accuse the President of ex- 


porting arms and importing alien philosophies 


in the guise of lend-lease. It will try to curb 
all these shipments, 
It will probe the military, price rationing, 


federal employees, and the “bureaucrats”—who 
to the political nouveau riche of Congress are 
any of those who have been appointed by the 
Administration to direct even the least impor- 


tant social service. 
A coalition of veteran and newly-elected Re- 
publicans and anti-New Deal Democrats have 


the votes to return America to the heyday of 
Herbert Hoover and Hiram Johnson. 

No fewer than 59 Senators can be 
as anti-New Deal, according to well-informed 
political circles. They have imbued with 
a militant spirit, thoroughly convinced that the 
November elections were so pronouncedly a 
protest against Mr. Roosevelt that the people 
have given them a mandate to strip the Presi- 
dent of the powers acquired in ten emergency 
years. 

All Congressional support the President had 
in the Southern and Midwestern has 
vanished. The Democratic majority in the House 
has shrunk to 14. When the caucus met early 
this week, the Democrats and Republicans drew 
204 Representatives each. Many of the alleged 
majority were virtually in the amorphous anti- 
New Deal camp. The Democrats cheered a 
speech by Speaker Rayburn demanding inde- 
pendence of Congress from the President and 
his department heads and ezars. Political ob- 
servers refused to judge the strength of either 
party solely on the basis of the number elected 
on each ticket. The House’s 222 members 
elected as Democrats and 208 Republicans will 
abandon party lines shortly. 

Of the Democrats’ 222 members, 103 are from 
southern states and will cooperate with the 
3vrd machine, which sees eye-to-eye with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt only on foreign affairs. 

From the border states come 27 additional 
Democratic representatives. They are from the 
heart of Mason-Dixon conservatism—Kentucky. 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma and West Vir- 
ginia. They must heed to some degree the whims 
of men such as Lewis, who through the United 
Mine Workers wields considerable influence 
election day. Lewis and his colleagues such as 
William Hutcheson of the AFL Carpenters wi 
fight Roosevelt until one or the other disappears 
from public life. 


classed 


been 


blocs 


on 





This throws 130 Democrats—well over half 
their strength—into the still ill-defined ‘‘coali- 




















tion.” Even if this Democratic bloc decides to 
work with Roosevelt, it will demand a good 
political price. 

An analysis of the Democratic Party in the 
new House reveals that it is driven back largely 
to the old combination of the South and the 
big cities of the East and Middle West, where 
Democratic machines still operate. Once again 
Roosevelt will be forced to heavily to 
Tammany, Hague and Boss K for the votes 
necessary to put over even foreign p 
legislation. 

And once again Mr. Roosevelt © forced 
to “play ball’? with the conservative elemer 
who prevented his lifting the embargo on arm 
to Loyalist Spain. T may account for tl 
reports that the President has offered an in 
portant job to Joseph Kennedy, the $90,000,000 


(Continued on Page Six) 





R. V. Thomas, Auto Workers’ head, whose 
union launched a drive to reorganize 
the War Labor Board. 








Dakar's Pierre Boisson, who called this 
week for Giraud-De Gaulle unity. 





Hitler Message 
Reveals Nazi Fears 
Of New ‘1918’ 


By GEORGE DECKER 
mesage Hitler tried to 
hensions of his people. 
have destroyed some 


In his New Year’s 
quiet some of the appre 
But inadvertently he 
of their |} 





may 
1opes. 

In his last pseech Hitler revealed 
the fear of 


had alre ady 





many Germans that their country 
now faces the same fate as in 1918. In that 
fateful year Germany lost the war despite all 
of her victories and conquests. In his New 
Year’s message Hitler reverted in telltale fash- 
ion to this old theme. He repeated the old affir- 
mation that in the year 1918 Germany was not 
defeated, that she merely capit ed because 
of internal weakness I speech he had 
stressed the guilt of Kaiser. In his message 
he said that “the German people, weakened at 
home by revolution, laid down their arms” and 
that “had the German nation in 1918, instead 


faith in Wilson’s lying and hypo- 
the fight 
world sur- 


then.” 


of putting its 
critical 

with iron de 
rounding us 


phrases, continued to conduct 
termination, the enemy 


would have coilapsed 


elieved in 











This legend may now be b Germany. 
It was believed by many uncritical persons not 
only in Germany but in other c¢ ries as well. 
Serious German historians, however, and espe- 
cially German military chiefs recall very well 
the historical facts. Especia clear in their 
memories is what happened on August 8th, the 
day called by Ludendorf “the Black Day” of the 
German Army. But most persons in Germany 
believe, not a true, but a false version of his- 
tory. And now these persons are assvred by 
their great Fiihrer that “the German people of 


today are no longer the same as the German 





























people of the years 1914-1918. A people’s state 
has sprung from the former bourgeois capitalist 
class state.” National Socialist Germany, Hitler 
repeats, “will never be defeated, she will never 
contemplate capitulation, but, on the contrary 
she is resolved ... to terminate this struggle 
only with a definite victory. The day will come 
when one of the contending parties in this strug- 
gle will collapse. That it will not be Germany 
we know.” 

These assertions have a very rnificant im 
plication. I } former speech Hitler had 
affirmed that he never will conclud negotiated 
peace. He stated th ince 1940 he had never 
made peace proposa B nany observers 
testify that the hope f a negotiated peace is 
very wides} ( may fear 
that suc 1 to a relaxation of 
the will to vi It his message 
was espe ilation of this 
will. It reach the words: “Let 
us swear that we exert all of our strength.” 
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U.S. to A 


Maloney to 
Probe Oil 


Rationing 
By MURRAY EVERETT 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
fuel oil situation is going to be 
raked over the coals. 

@ We may scon see created an 
“energy resources czar” to con- 
trol production and distribution 
of coal, oil and electricity. The 
Bureau of Budget is working 
now on a power policy for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


@ A special Senate Committe, 
headed by Senator Francis Ma- 
loney of Connecticut, will shortly 
begin open hearings on the topic 
of fuel oil and gasoline rationing. 

The Maloney Committee’s prim- 
ary interest is in the present ra- 
tioning system. Some bitter 
criticism will be levelled at the 
present system. Maloney has 
started off in mild words saying 
that it is “entirely unworkable.” 
The verbal fire will be more con- 
centrated as the parade of wit- 
nesses starts. 

While the committee is start- 
ing off on the distribution end 
of things, its scope of inquiry 
may be widened to include an 
investigation of production and 
refining of oil and an investiga- 
tion of the big oil companies. It 
is understood that Maloney is not 
entirely friendly to Standard Oil 
and other large groups. 

Oil is one of the key problems 
ef the war. Two-thirds of the 
tonnage shipped to our military 
forces consist of petroleum. At 
the same time monopoly control 
of the oil resources has deepened 
as the war has gone on. 

In an effort to pull order out 
of the petroleum chaos comes this 
proposal of an energy resources 
Czar. Involved in the controversy 
is not only the matter of oil 
but also the question of power. 

The War Production Board has 
been accused by Leland Olds of 
the Federal Power Commission 
and other New Dealers of sub- 
ordinating public power projects 
and expansion in the interests of 
the private utilities. Production 
and distribution of electric power 
now devolves on the WPB. WPB 
however has given governemt 
projects low priority orders for 
materials and has favored private 
groups. The appeal by the New 
Dealers has brought the Bureau 
of Budget into the picture to pro- 
pose a new power policy. The 
idea of a separate head for elec- 
tric power brought coal and oil 
into the picture. This new agency 
would not deal directly with dis- 
tribution of oi] but production 
primarily. 

In old-style Washington fashion 
something will be done—eventu- 
ally. 





Whitney Urges Government 
Take Over Railroads 


A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, urges that the government 
immediately take over the rail- 
roads to avert a_ prospective 
breakdown of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. He suggests 
that the quicker this is done the 
better it will be, and that “the 
President should put in charge 
and for the people—not in the 
not only an expert in financing, 
but one who is capable of seeing 
that they are operated efficiently 
interests of the manipulators.” 
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Harold Ickes, possibly the 
new Energy Resources ‘czar'. 


Labor Blasts 
Operators for 


Log Shortage 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

SEATTLE.—Phere is a serious 
threat of a critical lumber short- 
age, and the responsibility is be- 
ing placed at the door of certain 
tax-dodging Northwest log mo- 
guls. 

The lumber industry itself has 
failed to account for the growing 
slowdown of production. Roderic 
Olzendam, press spokesman for 
the industry, told the War Man 
Power Commission that a lack of 
men is the basis of trouble. The 
WMC officials blew up, and may 
shortly take official action—for 
the plain fact is there is consider- 
able unemployment among fallers 
and buckers and many large oper- 
ators are far from working a 
48-hour week. 

The real explanation lies in the 
desires of selfish lumber oper- 
ators to dodge tax payments, and 
to save the best grades of timber 
until the post-war market, dump- 
ing inferior grades upon the gov- 
ernment during present ceiling 
prices. Carl E. Edlund, Puget 
Sound shipbuilder and former 
lumberman, has supported the 
position of Northwest organized 
labor exposing the situation, and 
he has personally offered to 
finance an official probe. In tes- 
timony before the Truman Com- 
mittee in Washington recently, 
Edlund cited large tracts of avail- 
able timber whose owners simply 
refuse to sell or to log. Washing- 
ton’s Senator M. C. Wallgren has 
reinforced these charges in the 
capital, repeating that “certain 
operators are not taking ad- 
vantage of the most available 
timber.” 

With the pressure on and gov- 
ernment action threatened, first 
signs are appearing that the log 
jam might be broken. Two large 
lumber operators are now releas- 
ing timber stands in Northern 
Washington to meet the critical 
needs of the fighting forces. Ship- 
builders have been particularly 
vexed about the timber hoarders, 
and many production programs 
have been upset. Weyerhauser, 
for example, had its equipment 
working in high altitude under 
difficult weather conditions and 
on scrubby Hemlock, while from 
16 to 18 million feet of logs— 
felled and bucked—were lying 
idle at a very low altitude. At 
present some skidders (equip- 
ment used to bring logs out of 
the woods) are now being moved 
down to take care of the fine 
grades of Douglas fir. 

At any rate organized labor— 
the CIO International Wood- 
workers of America, with the 
support of the AFL Lumber and 


New Challenge 
To DeValera in 
Eire Elections 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


DUBLIN. — Crises have come 
and gone as Eamon de Valera, 
now in his tenth year as Premier, 
has guided the affairs of Eire 
and maintained a perilous neu- 
trality. The internal political 
challenges which will be coming 
up shortly in the spring general 
election will, however, constitute 
a graver test than the Valera 
administration has yet faced. 


Dissatisfaction has been mount- 
ing, dissident movements on all 
sides have been gaining strength. 
If the Labor Party, which now 
holds only ten seats of the 143 
in the Dail Eireann, doesn’t capi- 
talize on its opportunities, there 
may be a significant turn to the 
extreme right, and the Fascist 
Party, the so-called “Ailtiri Na 
Haiseirghe,” has been biding its 
time. Opposition leader Cosgrove, 
a former Premier, also feels that 
things are looking up for his 
right-wing Nationalist program. 


The situation simply is that 
neutrality is costly. Supplies have 
been drastically reduced. Short- 
ages are cropping up more often. 
Machinery and equipment are 
running down with little hope of 
materials for replacement. Mar- 
kets have been lost, and financial 
and industrial losses are sig- 
nificant. 


It is hardly likely, of course, 
that neutrality will shape up as 
an overtly political issue. The 
question of “War and Peace” has 
for some time now been relegated 
to the background. The general 
feeling is that the majority of 
the nation approves the neu- 
trality policy. But the gripes 
have to be released in some di- 
rection —and Valera’s adminis- 
trators are getting it in the neck. 

The Labor Party has made 
some significant gains in the 
recent elections for local councils. 
Some Labor Party spokesmen 
are now speaking confidently of 
a greatly increased representa- 
tion after coming elections. The 
optimists are already talking in 
terms of a “Coalition” govern- 
ment, with Labor, Valera, and 
Cosgrove’s right-wing Nationalist 
Opposition participating. 

At the present time, De Va- 
lera’s Fianna Fail holds 73 seats 
in the Parliament—Cosgrove’s 
Fine Gael 40 seats—Labor has 
ten. There are 8 Independents 
and 7 vacancies. 

The threat of the ANH, the 
new authoritarian propaganda 
agency, is dismissed in some cir- 
cles, and many people refuse to 
take it seriously. It is led by 
Gerald Cunningham, a former 
civil servant, who has whippeg 
together a program calling for 
the abrogation of the Constitu- 
tion, the abolition of the Dail, 
and the delegation of all powers 
to a “supreme,” “efficient” leader. 
It is clearly a party on the model 
of the Nazis and the Fascists, 
and it remains to be watched. 
This spring Cunningham feels, 
may lead to “Der Tag.” 





Sawmill Workers—has once again 
taken the initiative towards the 
reorganization and _  reconstruc- 
tion of American war production. 
The labor movement is pointing 
the way. 





Gen. Yamashita, whose Jap- 
anese forces were set back 
by the U. S. Buna offensive. 


The Facts 
Again on the 
40-Hour Week 


No. 1 target for the reactionary, 
anti-labor Congressional clique 
now moving into action in Wash- 
ington will be the so-called ‘40- 
hour” week. 

Public opinion on this question 
has been drugged and _ brow- 
beaten. All the leading news- 
papers, columnists, and journals 
have contributed to the myth that 
the national practice of paying 
overtime wages for work above 
forty hours is somehow an ob- 
stacle to all-out war production. 
As refuted last week in The New 
Leader, Ernest K. Lindley and 
Drew Pearson added a few liberal 
wrinkles to the NAM-inspired 
propaganda drive against the 
gains of the labor movement. 

The facts, officially released this 
week: American workers were 
putting in 48 hours a week at 
the workbench in durable goods 
(mainly war) industries. In the 
munitions and other war-con- 
verted industries, workers in ma- 
chine tools averaged 52.5 hours— 
in textile machinery, 50.3 hours 
—in engines-turbines, 49.7 — in 
typewriters, 49.4—in firearms, 49 
~in machine-tool accessories, 53.2 

-in sewing machines, 52.2—in 
pumps, 50 hours. All these plants 
are engaged in war production. 
Because of the turnover and 
absenteeism, the official govern- 
ment document pointed out, re- 
ported averages of “time actually 
worked” run about two hours less 
than the scheduled work-week. 


13,000,000 Women 
Now at Work 


More than 13,000,000 women, 
representing over one fourth of 
total employment, are now work- 
ing in this country, Miss Mary 
Anderson, director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau US. Department of 
Labor, announced this week. 


“Two million more employed 
women will be needed by the end 
of 1942, and at least 5,000,000 
more women than are employed 
now will be needed by the end of 
1943,” Miss Anderson said, ex- 
plaining that such needs include 
war work, consumer goods pro- 
duction, farm, and all other in- 
dustries. 

The number of unemployed 
women seeking work is not indica- 
tive of the number who are find- 
ing employment, it was pointed 
out, 





Algernon Lee: Portrait of a 


WILLIAM . FEIGENBAUM 


The. whole Social Democratic 
and a large part of the labor 
movement will observe the 70th 
anniversary of Algernon Lee at 
a great dinner at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, on January 24. 
Lee, president of the Rand School, 
New York State Chairman of 
the Social Democratic Federation 
and one of the few surviving 
pioneer Socialists in New York, 
has been one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Socialist movement 
for well over 40 years. He has 
been a speaker, editor, Socialist 
member of the old New York 
Board of Aldermen for two terms, 
teacher and pioneer of labor edu- 
eation. He has been é 
to nearly every convention o 
the old Socialist Party and of 
the Social Democratic Federation 
since its organization. He has 
also been a delegate to se 
international Socialist congre : 
and since the death of Morris 
Hillquit, he is—next to Abraham 
Cahan—the best-known American 
Socialist in the nternational 
movement. 








Lee, a native of Iowa and a 
graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, was brought to New 
York in 1899 in the course of the 
bitter struggle of the ler ge 
eration of Socialists with th 
dictatorial methods of Daniel D 
leon. The Deleo 
the opposing group both brought 
out papers called The People. In 
a court fight, the Deleon group 





won the right to the use of the 
name The People, and the op- 
posing group changed the name 
of its paper to The Worker 
Editor N. I. Stone, who had ac- 
cepted the job of editing The 
Worker on a temporary basis, 
canvassed the field for a new 
editor. His attention was at- 
tracted by a breezy, well edited 
and soundly conceived Socialist 
weekly in Minneapolis, The Toc- 
sin, edited by Algernon Lee. The 
paper folded after about a year, 
but it had made so fine an im- 
pression that Stone determined 
to invite the editor to come to 
New York and to take over the 
editorship of The Worker. 





Lee came to New York in 1900 
and soon won the confidence of 
the entire Socialist movement. 
He was a tall, slim man of mild 
and gentle manners and enormous 

owledg 

With a brilliant crew of asso- 
ciate editors, including Courtenay 
Lemon, Horace Traubel and 
Harry Rogoff—who at the time 

ad not made up his’ mind 
whether to go for English 
r Yiddish journalism—Lee pub- 
lished an interesting and a lively 
rT The ties between the party 
nd it press were close, and edi- 
torship of the paper made Lee a 
ninent figure in the party. 
By 1905 Le had become promi- 


gh to run for Mayo 
at was the year William Rai 
Iph Hearst ran for Mayor him- 
a “Municipal Ownership” 





“Socialism, only 





without the name.” With almost 
every argument usually employed 
by Socialists now used by the 
Hearst outfit, Lee polled about 
12,000 votes. 


For many years Lee continued 
to edit The Worker, to write 
leaflets and draft resolutions, to 
serve on party committees, to 
attend countless conventions as a 
delegate, to go abroad from time 
to time—where he became more 
and more acquainted with the 
leaders of the party abroad. In 
1916 he was candidate for Gov- 
ernor. In 1917 he was named for 
Alderman in the old 8th District 
and was elected, polling well ove: 
half of all the votes cast. In the 
Board of Aldermen he was elected 
leader of the Socialist delegation 
of 7, and he took a deep and 
profound interest in every matte) 
of city affairs that came before 
the body. One Labor Party Coun- 
cilman writes today that his work 
in that body is still remembered 
25 years later. 


Two years later, in 1919, he 
was easily re-elected, but the 
election returns were so doctored 
that it took over two years to 
fight a case through the courts. 
It was not until after November. 
1921 (after he had been defeated 
for a third term), that he finally 
got his seat for about six weeks. 

In 1906 the Rand School of 
Social Seience was founded with 
Lee as one of its main workers, 
and he has been at the head of 
the school most of the time since. 
In 1908, when the New York Call 


Socialist! 


was launched as a Socialist and 
labor daily, Lee was briefly 
editor-in-chief. And in 1912, when 
the late Metropolitan Magazine 
played with the idea of appealing 
for Socialist support, Lee was for 
a short time associate editor of 
that popular and widely circu- 
lated illustrated monthly. 

After his service in the Board 
of Aldermen, Lee continued his 
work at the Rand School; he 
helped defend the five Socialist 
Assemblymen during the notori- 
ous ouster proceedings; he helped 
defend the Rand School during 
the Lusk Law insanities, and he 
continued to defend the Socialist 
Party against the Communists. 





Later he came to be known as 
the strongest ally of Morris Hill- 
quit in the factional fights that 
raged from a few years before 
1932 until 1986, when the Nor- 
man Thomas element completed 
its capture and destruction of the 
old party. 





Together with James Oneal and 
other old-time Social Democrats, 
Lee took the lead in launching 
the Social Democratic Federation, 
and he has been one of its na- 
tional leaders since its birth. 

Meanwhile, Lee has continued 
to work in the Rand School, in 
the Social Democratic Federation, 
of which he is the undisputed 
leader, and in the American 
Labor Party. Although approach- 
ing 70, he appears to be set for 
many more years of labor and of 
contribution of 
fine mind. 


he fruits of his 
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point New ‘Czar’ for Fuel Oil, Coal, Rationing 





Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 


ERE in as small a nutshell as it can fit is 
the picture of American economic life as it 
may develop in the present year: 

In the 39 months since war began in Europe, 
wholesale commodity prices have risen 33¢¢; in 
1914-1917 the advance was twice as great, 

In those 39 months, the cost of living—despite 
increased pay envelopes—has risen 18%; the 
same period in the last war saw an advance one- 
third greater. 

Here is a major threat: 

In the war-period, money in circulation and 
demand deposits have increased 25-30 billions; 
last war saw only an 8.5 billions rise. Every 
time a bank buys a $100 government bond, it 
writes $100 credit for the government on its 
ledger, as permitted, thus creating $100 in addi- 
tional money. This government pump may go to 
fifty billion dollars this year. 

Special interests are sniping at price-control, 
and the general level may be permitted to rise. 
Since the war, farm prices have gone up 75%, 
food 50%, textiles 45%, fuel and lighting 10%, 
household furnishing 20%, chemicals and drugs 
33% 

The cut in physical volume of goods and serv- 
ices available to the civilian this year will be 
over 11%. In individual products, this will go 
to over 50% 

To reduce ‘money in circulation, government is 
conceiving a new spending tax. Not a sales tax, 
but an extra tax at end of year on difference 
between income and amounts saved. 

y * * 


Who Is to Work and Where 

HIS may be the first year in American history 

when a citizen is to be told where to work. 
A National War Service Act may be passed but 
may not be put to use; 
England has had such an 
act for two years but has 
not yet invoked it. WMC 
is preparing a new Man- 
ning Table Plan to grant 
deferments on a time 
basis calculated on _ the 
amount of time necessary 
to train replacements. 
Four million more workers 
is the extra labor force 
required in addition to 
8% millions for the Army. 
million workers won't be 





71 


Agriculture’s 7% 
touched. New pool will come from 5 million self- 
employed and the housewives. 


* fe * 


Things You Buy 

MOUNT of U. S. sugar supply is problem- 

atical, depending on shipping. Two-thirds 
of sugar comes from outside the United States. 
Two million tons of sugar are waiting in Cuban 
and Puerto Rican warehouses for transportation. 
Sugar need is 5% million tons. Candy and con- 
fection production will go down steeply. Earlier 
in the year, a large part of our sugar supply 
was converted into industrial alcohol, under 
presure from a tight monopoly group, which re- 
fused to upset its old systems to include newer 
sources, such as beet sugar or grain alcohol. 
They feared new competition. 

Textile shortages will hit civilians this year. 
No more all-wool articles, and while wool will 
increasingly be blended with rayon, government 
orders limit rayon civilian supply. Cotton mer- 
chandise will be harder to get: sheets, towels, ete. 

With the decline in consumption goods, dark 
days loom ahead for the nation’s giant retail 
business. Shortages will cut the number of items 
that can be sold, total volume will go down. No 
one predicts a figure on how many casualties will 
come. The Wall Street Journal says laconically: 
“Many thousands of retailers, particularly the 
smaller ones, will go out of business. The giants 
of the industry will be forced to close unprofitable 
units and consolidate departments in remaining 
stores.” The new spending tax to be proposed by 
the Treasury will cut sales too. Many retailers 
who sold durable goods turned to ‘soft goods’; 
they now face the final squeeze. The recession 
will start about the second quarter of the year 
and soon become more pronounced.” 


* * /” 


The Fight for a War Economy 

HE production front more acutely revealed the 

stresses and strains of our economy, as it 
went on a war basis. Despite our tremendous 
industrial plant, production was slow in getting 
under way as private interests resisted change- 
over to war work. Dollyar-a-year men in the War 
Production Board proved the chiet' stumbling 


dlock. Perhaps government did think that in- 
dustry would asign their best men to speed con- 
version; the case was though that industry 
assigned not technical or production men, but 
financial men who feared expansion of plant 
facilities and jealously guarded private business 
interests. Representatives of Alcoa, Standard 
Oil, General Electric and other giant companies 
flooded warious war agencies. (Standard Oil re- 
putedly had sixty men in government agencies.) 
In industry after industry monopoly groups 
battled to keep their controls and exclude possible 
competitors, even at the cost of expanded pro- 
duction. Alcoa fought Reynolds Metal and other 
independents; Standard Oil and a_ petroleum 
pool fought the Houdry process and the grain- 
alcohol process in the synthetic rubber field; the 
large steel companies refused to pass on orders, 
as SWOC charged, thus shutting down small 
foundries and furnaces. Following a series of 
reorganizations, with men such as Reed of Gen- 
eral Electric and Knowlson of Stewart-Warner 
eased out, the production machinery began to 
move smoothly. After the smoke of battle, how- 
ever, it was evident that the Monopolies were 
more than ever firmly in the seats of power. The 
findings of the Truman, Tolan, Gillette, Murray 
and Bone committees are eloquent evidence of 
this major acceleration of monopoly in Amer- 
ican life. 

We also paid another price in the battle for 
production: the loss in WPB of a small band of 
men, unselfish and courageous, who spoke out 
against the gross mistakes of top WPB officials 
and lost their jobs for their independence, among 
them Robert Guthrie, Frederick Libby, and others. 

The end of the year was marked by a new 
production fight between the Army and the WPB. 
The Army, already in charge of procurement 
and part of production, sought control of raw 
materials and priorities. General Somervell and 
Ferdinand Eberstadt were the big guns in the 
push, A White House decision gave the powers 
finally to WPB, and Charles E. Wilson, GE 
executive, emerged as the real power on the pro- 
duction front. 

Despite the multiplicity of agencies, we still 
lack a real over-all directing agency in produc- 
tion. Such a plan is offered in the Pepper- 
Kilgore-Tolan bill; this, however, has little like- 
lihood of passage in Congress. 


* * 


The Climb Ahead 
NDICATIONS are that in 1943 we will reach 
our production peak and level off. 

The metal shortages still form the outer limits 
of production. Aircraft production was increased 
3% times over 1941; ordnance, 6!4 times; naval 
vessels, 2°; times; merchant vessels, 5 times 
larger than the 1941 total. One of the major 
landmarks of the production front was the spurt 
in vital machine-tool output, 

Steel which managed to squeeze tightly above 
its production quota faces a large problem in the 
demands of the shipbuilding industry, its largest 
“customer.” Eight million tons of shipping to be 
built in 1942 will be doubled in 1943 and may 
reach 18-20 million tons. Aircraft will seek to 
double its 1942 output which reached 49,000 
planes. The aircraft industry has boomed with 
its output this year valued at $4.5 billion against 
$1.6 billion in the last peacetime year. Key to 
the new aircraft goal will be aluminum produc- 
tion. Cartel ties with the Nazis and monopoly 
practices curtailed American production but the 
government’s whip cracking is beginning to pro- 
duce results. New government-subsidized alumi- 
num plants now being built are expected to go 
into production to turn out more than 2 billign 
pounds of aluminum. The vastly expanded pro- 
duction facilities of aluminum raises a thorny 
post-war problem: Will the lighter metals com- 
pete with steel for the vast post-war market of 
industrial America? In autos for example. If it 
does, we may see decisive shifts in major indus- 
trial bases. Since the turn of the century steel 
has been the basic element in U. S. industrial 
structure. The two may pull in their horns rather 
than battle. 

The Mellon aluminum fortune has heavy in- 
terests in Bethlehem Steel, it is said. Aluminum, 
though, may face the challenge from other light 
metals such as beryllium. We are only in the 
initial stages of a light-metal revolution. 

Copper is one of the big problem areas in war 
production. Censorship bars production figures, 
but it is known that the military requirements 
total 3'4 million tons and production will fall 
short of the total. Prices were pegged at 12 
cents a pound, but copper producers clamored 
for higher prices. Newspapers charged that oper- 
ators were curtailing production. So a scheme 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


U. S. Indicts 5{More Pro-Fascists 
Bringing Grand Jury Total to 33 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
pressure of Senator 


Instead of 


Gerald L. K. Smith, who has been 
operating in Detroit well within *¢ 


the law. Party and commander-in-chie 
the League of 


Full exposures of the links be- 
tween the isolationists in Con- 
vress, the America First Commit- 
tee and the fascist operators are 
expected by sources close to At- 
torney General Biddle. 


Guardsmen 
Paquita de 


The newly indicted persons are oanizer 
George E. Deatherage, of St. Al- 
bans, W. Va., organizer of the 
Knights of the White Camelia 
and the American Nationalis 


of the 
Patriots, both 
England. 


yielding to the 
Wheeler’s strong isolationist bloc, 
which in recent weeks has been attacking the Department This will affect some 10,000 
of Justice for prosecuting avowed fascists, the government 
this week increased its indictments from 28 to 33. 

It is now evident that the department plans an all-out 
sampaign against every member of the fascist 


ganizer of the National Liberty 


Paquita de Shaishu, a 
Leslie Fry of 
and New York, 
Christian Free 
Militant Ch: 


Glendale, Calif., 
publisher of the 


in 


Frank K. Ferenz, Los Angeles, 
active in the Friends of Progress 


their U.S. citizenship. 


interned as enemy aliens 


network but 








War Vete ting its law officers through a 
three-month special training pe- 
Shishmareff, alias Yviod for these cases. The Dept. 


} 


Mrs. legal experts were given special 
reports on the history of Nazi 
activity in the U.S. since 1923. 
, It is not known how the Wheeler 
istian bloc is prepared to act to stop or 
the U.S. and discredit the government’s drive 

against the 35 indicted persons. 
Wheeler and his colleagues were 
too busy here today organizing 





ias 





Press and ¢ 





Confederation. and in the distribution of Nazi the Senate against the Roosevelt 
Mrs. Lois de LaFayette Wash- films on the west coast. administration to move against 

burn, alias “T.N.T.” of Chicago The New York Evening En- Biddle, 

and Seattle, organizer of the Na-  quirer, Inc., a publication owned 

tional Liberty party and the Na by William Griffin. THE NEW LEADER is published every 

tional Gentile League. The lat- Investigations and trials of sub Saturday by The New Leader Publishing 
ia Teaiinte -* acer ia ' . Association,7 E. 15th St., New York, N.Y¥.; 

ter’s Washington office distribute versive propagandists and o Tel. AL. 4-4622. Entered as Second Class 





speeches of isolationist Congress ganizers are un 
men. Mrs. Washburn’s subversive out the country. 
Justice has just 


activity was first exposed by thi 


ler way through 


Matter, Jan. 19, 1924, at the Post Office at 
T) Devt. < New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
he Dept. Of vol XXVI Sat. Jan.9,1943 No.2 


opened in Nev 
pened in New SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





newspaper. [See front-page box.] York the first mass denaturaliza- 1 ye ee 
Frank W. Clark, alias “G.P.” tion trial in history in an effort ! Year to Foreign Countries....... 3.00 
’ 1 Year to Canada oeeveds wee 


of Tacoma, Washington,-an or- to deprive all German-American 


bund members in the country of 


Bundists, all of whom will be 
as soon 
as the trials are over. Mass trials 
will open shortly in Buffalo, Mil- 
vaukee, Detroit, Los Angeles and 
several midwestern cities. The 
f Justice Department has been put- 
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The Hlome Brout Warnings, New and Old 


By HANS KOHN 


By WILLIAM E. BCHN 
Hopes and Horoscopes 
NE crowd making money while the war shines is made up of 
astrologers. A world which will pay large sums for the prophe- 
sies of a pulp writer like “Major” George Fielding Eliot is in a 
mood for star-gazing. So the believers in planetary conjunctions 
and occultations become very conscious of possible attractions 
which may be exerted upon dollars in the public’s purse. The 
makers of horoscopes are far from going into eclipse. They look 
into the future and forecast: “With people slightly blooey about 
war and inflation, every day of the month or the year is highly 
favorable for investments in human idiocy.” So production of 
starry magazines is one of the great war industries. 





It may give some comfort to know that in England things are 
as bad or worse. Daniel Bell said in his New Leader column on 
December 12: “Mass Observation, an experiment directed by Tom 
Harrison, reported after extensive observation that no less than 
two-thirds of the adult population takes some interest in astrological 
prediction. ... Picture Post, a London ilustrated magazine, reports 

une z that the newspaper astrologer in some 
¥’ Sunday newspapers wields far wider 

influence than the leading article.” 

My own mass observation gives 
powerful support to the London au- 
thorities. Last evening I carried 
through what the scientists call a 
project down on Eighth Street. In 
a glittering emporium of current pub- 
lications I was so inecautious as to 
make some slighting and supercilous 
mor. . pit » remarks about the stars as guides and 
prophets. Instanily the entire population of the place made at me 
with evil intent. The British public-opinion experts mention the 
fact that gazers are “mainly women.” I can do better than that. 
They are mainly women of a certain—or uncertain—age and of con- 
siderable girth. 











My observation of the age and girth of women seekers after 
this heavenly literature explains quite a lot. For example, I leaf 
through the pages of Your Future, and find that the advertisements 
have less to do with the houses of the zodiac than with lonely hearts. 
Charms and charm are for sale. Philters and potions may be bought 
for mere money. The relation of a lady’s wieght to her height is, 
apparently, more important than the position of Venus with regard 
to Mars. The stars are supposed to tell a lady when and how to be 
successful in love. But there is evidence of earth-bound materialism 
in ads which point to success by way of removing poundage. 


* * - 


Tomorrow's News 

UT what I was seeking when I paled before the weight ot female 

opinion in the bright emporium on Eighth Street was a sample 
of astrological prophesy about the end ot’ the war. I wanted to see 
how the students of transits stack up alongside some of the head- 
line hedgers of press and radio. What I found will 
It seems quite likely that Gabriel Heatter and 
prophets have learned not a little of 
starry journals. 


surprise no one. 
ther well-known 
from the 





( 


their technique 





American Astrology appears to be the Harpers or the Atlantic 
Monthly of the cult. On page 55 of the current 
Lewis writes under the slogan, “We Print It Before It Happens.” 
Predicting for this month of January she says, for example: 
“Europe may be a hot-bed of riots, carnage and destruction as Ger- 
many attempts to shackle all workers for use against the United 
Nations.”” Mars, she tells a breathless world, transits the 7th 
house and moves to oppose radix Mars—and therefore: “‘The most 
prominent indications from this chart are that the enemy will be 
extremely active against this country both in o} combat and 
insidious ways.” Imagine figuring that out away back in December! 


number Deborah 











But it is Grant Lewis in Your Future who gets down to the 
serious business of putting us hep to things to come. He faces 
without flinching the question which we all 
to a party. The question, of course, is: “How long will the war 
last?” The answer depends on the Uranian cycle. When Uranus 
transits Gemini, then th s happen. “Its active phase, with o1 
without war, may be expected to end between March 29 and 
August 30, 1948, on which latter date Uranus leaves Gemini.” 
There you have it. The war will end in 1948. 
understands hedging as well as any “expert.” 
wil] end, “with or without war.” 


face every time we go 











But, you see, he 
The active phase 


Prophesies of Yester-Year 
T gives one a pleasantly supe 
folks’ foolishness, 

with restraint. A review of 

give us all a dash of medicinal modesty. 
us in assured staccato over the air or write under faith-inspiring 
by-lines in our favorite papers. Are we really 


devotees of Your Future or American Astrology? 


to make fun of other 





which we should indulge 


year’s flashes into the future would 


It is a pleasure in 





Our star-gazers speak to 


' 
so much above the 


A little more than 
wrote in Look Magazine—not in 


a year ago “Major” George Fielding Eliot 


an astrological Journal—and he 


said: “Unless Japan backs down, it war. If it’s war, Japan will 
be swiftly and decisively defeated.” Raymond Gram Swin Iso in 





the December, 1941, issue of Look, suavely remarked that the fol- 
lowing developments would unroll during the year 1942: “Germany 
will offer peace decked in terms appealing to Britain pride, Ameri- 
can idealism and. Europe’s pitiful Fither the 
person of Hitler will be removed by his own promise to retire, or 


the army will oust him.” 


need fo) 


recovery. 





Raymond Clapper foretold a token bombing for our East Coast 
and a spring blitz for England with gas. On the home front he went 
to town this-wise: “Most isolationist representatives up for re- 
election will be defeated.” John T. Whitaker, of the Chicago Datly 
News, proclaimed: “Within <¢ th mid-March, Hitler will in- 
rade Spain, Portugal an Not one of the well-paid 
sooth-sayers suggested , 


North Africa. 


¢ 
oO 





the United States might invade 





Where Angels Fear 




















UT we insist on crystal-gazing, and what we will pay for we get 

Our new year journals—all excepting The Ne Leadei 
flowered out with forecasts. The public asked for foolishness. a 
it got it. Under this head does not come the resour ig boas 
Admiral Halsey. He is a fighting man who goes in with his guns 
roaring, and if he comes ou aring challenge to the futu 
that is all right with me. He speaks of “complete, absolute defeat 
for the Axis } ywers” before the end of this year. He will 
part to make the words come tru » no one is a right t 
criticize his over-confide 

Look Magazine gives us again its two-page spread including 
seventeen predictions, The notable thing ab business is tha 
horns have been pulled in, sails ed, v« ave 
been toned down. Last year the wise-guys had the war wor 
walk. This year most of them shy away from dates. Pier 
Van Paassen does venture the opinion that “just before or afte 
the winter of 1943-4 Hitler’s home front will crumble.” In the next 
sentence he adds that “Nippon will sue for pea vit six mont 
after Hitler has thrown up the sponge.’ William Shirer thinks 
“Germany will begin to crack.” 

That is about all t s of prophetic opt G. F I 
fervently praying that no one will dig up last *s wild wor 
contents himself with the “complete expulsion of the Ax fron 
Africa,” “advances in the Pacific,” and ‘“milita apse of Italy.” 

In fact, the chastened wisea s set ret well agreed tl 
just about what goes on now will continue to go on for a long time 
The editors sum the whole thing up in these words: "1943 will b 


difficult. The fighting—and the working, the sacrificing, the tax- 
paying—have just begun.” .A year of fighting has boiled ou 
wisdom down to that 














DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY. 


Halford J. Mackinder. Henry Holt Co. 219 pp. $2.50. 
A TIME FOR GREATNESS. Herbert Agar. Little 


Frown & Co, 301 pp. $2.50. 


T the beginning of 1919, when the nations were sitting down to the task of peace 


making, an English geographer tried 


to recall to them the realities of strategic 


geography and of political history and to dispel the mist of easy Mlusionism which 


Was especially strong in the non-militari 
understand that they, Great Britain in 
entered the war in self-defense. If Germany had 
won the war on the European continent, she 
would have established her sea power on a scale, 
comparable to her land power, and would have 
exercised a pressure against which Great Britain 
would have been powerless. A German dominated 
Europe which controlled also England would have 
been the greatest threat to the United States. 
For these reasons, in defense of their existence, 
the two democratic and non-military nations had 
entered the war. Yet many Americans were 
taught to see in the war of 1917 an “idealistic” 
crusade in which they carried lofiy ideals to the 
more benighted and selfish allies. 

When the war ended with the defeat of Ger- 
many, a defeat made possible by years of heroic 
struggle of the French and Russians and the 
endurance of the British, the Americans did not 
understand that they had gained the essential 
goal of the war, security against an overwhelm- 
ing menace and thereby the opportunity of build- 
ing in freedom more secure foundations against 
coming wars. But not understanding the reality 
of the menace, the Americans turned away from 
what seemed after all a useless victory; for if 
there had not been a menace, why had they 
fought? And they turned to believing that they 
could have peace by the simple determination 
that there should be no more war. Thus they 
missed the great opportunity of a definite and 
lasting settlement with Germany, and the,victory 
of 1918 was of no avail. Mackinder saw from 
the beginning the danger, that Germany would 
be able in a short time to regain more than enough 
strength to upset any treaty which would not 
enforce a lasting settlement. 

Mackinder wished to warn his countrymen. His 
warnings could as well have been addressed to 
the Americans. “We, the western nations, have 
incurred such tremendous sacrifices in this conflict 
that we can not afford to trust to anything that 
may happen at Berlin; we must be secure in any 
case. If we do that, we shall not only reduce 
the German people to its proper position in the 
world, a great enough position for any single 
people, but we shall also have created the condi- 
tions precedent to a Nations.” He 
that it is not dead wealth, not the 





League of 







of resources which now 
st world war Great Britain and 
America were saved by exceptional circumstances 





“from the results of an average refusal to foresce 
and prepare.”” Who would have believed then that 
in twenty years the same would happen? Mack- 
inder warned lish then, and his warning 
is as important today as it was then: “No doubt 


be urged that German mentality will be 





it may 
altered by German defeat. He would be a san- 
guine man, however, who would trust the future 
peace of the world to change in the mentality of 
any nation.” 
Mackinder’s book appeared in 1919, but the 
- , : 


peoples did not heed its warn 





sh speal 


ing then. Its reissue in 1942 is to be warmly 
welcomed. It should now be widely read. It 
teaches us to understand the realities of the 


situation, but it warns against any “Realpolitik” 
it the realities 
m without regard fon 
without 


points out 


which does not see anything else } 
Ideal 


illusion 








of power and space. 

lity ism, realism 
Mackinder 

that German Kultur, the “ways and means phi- 

losophy,” has been 

cognizes both realitie 

and thinks only in 





reality is suicidal 


ideals is dehumanizing. 


dangerous because “it re- 
, geographical and economic, 
Western 
defend itself against German 


The western 





terms of them.” 
civilization can 
Kultur only by a realistic idealism. 
nations are now showing great and surprising 


moral reso 





irces and military strength in the war, 
will they show similar qualities in the time of 
peace? 

; spirit of realistic idealism inspires Herbert 
What he has written, is a 


word, a 





new book. 
tic | sense of the 


realistic book in the best 


book to make us see reality in a true perspective 
can be gained only by recourse 
rightly points out, 
inciples can never be 
comfort, but obliga- 


The root of the trouble 


Such a perspective 
to principles. And as 
“the contemplation of 
popular. Principles bi 
tions and hard choi 


has been our confusion between means and ends 




















9 
our tendency to put economics first and to over- 
look of life. Principles must refer to 
geogr: economic realities, to human and 
technical necessity, otherwise they are utopian 
and impossible of realization; yet principles have 
a lamic power of their own, shaping reality 
according to moral purpose. Realpolitik in th 
good sense is et s applied to reality, with a 
tirm grasp of reality and of principles. 

Agar’s an unusual blend of economic 
and political realism and of an ethical sermon. 
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On Gustavus Myers 


stic, democratic nations. He wished them to 
1914 and the United States in 1917, had 


School for Workers 


By MARK STARR 

ORKERS’ EDUCATION, A .WISCONSIN 

EXPERIMENT (University of Wisconsin 

Press, $1.00) gives Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, 
director of the School for Workers since 1937, 
a valuable opportunity to make a _ necessary 
evaluation of this state-wide experiment in finane- 
ing workers’ education by public funds. He has 
devoted the greatest portion of his life to work 
in this field and advocates that, because workers’ 
education is of concern not only to workers but 
to every citizen “who pins his faith on democ- 
racy,” it should be financed from taxation. 

This book has one special appeal to readers of 
The New Leader. The social idealism expressed 
by Victor Berger and the other Milwaukee so- 
cialists was in large part the basis for the 
progressive character of Wisconsin trade union- 
ism. However, the School at first grew up as 
an educational opportunity provided for workers 
rather than by them. The officers of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, Henry Ohl and 
his present successor, Herman Seide, have con- 
tinued their support for workers’ education. 
Naturally, in the progressive atmosphere of Wis- 
consin and with professors such as John R. Com- 
mons and Selig Pelman available, it was natural 
for Labor to look to the University for help. 

The experiment suffered from the triumph of 
Governor Heil and the School failed to secure an 
appropriation from the legislature to continue 
its extended field work. At the moment, it con- 
tinues on a year-to-year basis as a Summer 
School run by the University. Most recently, it 
has successfully provided short term institutes 
for the ILGWU, UAW, UTWA and other unions. 

Every intelligent person must agree with 
Schwarztrauber’s emphasis upon the importance 
of workers’ education, After insisting that an 
organized labor movement is fundamentally es- 
sential to a fully democratie society because it 
curbs autocracy in industry, he says: 

“But the stupendous responsibility thus 
placed upon the labor movement cannot be 
fulfilled unless its leadership shows vision 
and statesmanship and its rank and file a 
capacity for a unified support not only of 
immediate but of long-range socially con- 
structive program. It is an idle dréam ‘to 
assume that these capacities automatically 
evolve in the rough-and-tumble course of in- 
dustrial conflict. Marshals, generals, and vet- 
eran soldiers may come of battle, but social 
statesmen and supporting citizens emerge in 
an environment which encourages the gather- 
ing and sifting of facts, out of which may 
come reflection and critical analysis and, 
eventually, perhaps the drawing up of blue- 
prints for and the building of better human 
relations. All of which is another way of 
stating that what is needed today in the labor 
movement is access to every educational fa- 
cility which it ean advantageously use. The 
future of the labor movement and in turn of 
a virile, expanding democratic society de- 
pends upon the continuation and extension 
of the workers’ education movement.” 

The book is timely because of the current at- 
tempts being made to salvage the APA Workers 
Service Program and to draft plans for a Labor 
Extension Service as an operating division of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. In the past, the 
organized farmers and the organized business- 
men have been able to secure educational assist- 
The case for Labor receiving similar edu- 
al aid is a strong one. 
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The two do not always perfectly blend. But it is 
good, and at present even the one thing that is 
needed, to be told that we have to put first things 
first. The world is not the prosaic market place 
of the interplay of economic interests. We were 
rudely shaken out of the dream of the economic 
man. It was never more than a dream, and even 
not a good dream. “The world is not like a well- 
run dry-goods store; it is more like a vuleano. 
But it is a vuleano over which we have some 
control. if we learn what blows the roof off the 
vuleano. and what tends to keep the roof in 
place,” and if we have the courage to apply our 
knowledge. We are now doing it in war. We 
have learned that even the most wealthy nation 
can not buy victory. “It is won in anguish and 
terror and in disregard of all market calculations, 
or it is lost in the councils of the counting room.” 
And like the victories of war, the even harder 
victories of peace can be won only in boldness 
and the hard way. Mr. Agar’s book is a moving 


ind challenging plea to us to be equal to the task. 
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—By Charles A. Beard 


1942, the editors of The New 


+} 


70 on December 7, 








can historians, for a statement on the passing 
vays be remembered for his spectacular study 
es (1910) which had wide and deep influences 
As the years went on, he turned out a whole 
reputation as ‘the grand old socialist’ among 
before his death a comprehensive History of 
be published The letter of Mr. Beard follows.] 
December 23, 1942 zi 
tavus s was a blow to me. I had somehow = 
s institution, not subject to the vicis- 
it now he has slipped away on the journey we 
ca < richer fo Is iving veen nere, or his 
as a shining example to sluggards. I am grate- = 
am s¢ that ne is gone away 
n the far cow I cannot write the article fo = 
lars call “the daté And I cannot find yz 
cterize the man, Gustavus Myers, and his work 
ubtless he would have it this way. 





Charles A. Beard. 
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Jutide and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 

Neve Unfit to Print:—That pretty fable of million-dollar pub- 
lishers, so-called “freedom of the press.” has, of course, 
nothing to do with the everyday editorial practices of leading 
U. S. newspapers. . . . Several weeks ago, 100 economists, edu- 
sators and business experts sent an Open Letter to Henry Morgen- 








thau, Donald Nelson, Joe Byrnes and Leon Henderson. They 
sharply condemned “the overwhelming waste involved in the 


continuation of the full peace-time 
volume of advertising.” They pointed 
out: that ads are now 21 per cent 
over the 1935-39 level, that anti-infla- 
tionary measures are being under- 
mined, that restricted materials are 
being wasted. ... The Advertising 
Council, central committee of the ad 
moguls, got wind of it, and started 
to prepare a formal reply to the chal- 
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lenge. . . It never appeared. The Manifesto of the 100 never 
appeared. Only Labor, PM, and The New Leader carried the 


the economists’ statement. . . . The reporters covering adver- 
tising knocked out their copy for the New York papers. One daily 
actually had the anti-advertising statement set up in type... . 
It was quashed by a pair of Advertising Council executives who 
personally made the rounds of the editorial offices! That big- 
money advertising is dangerously anti-social is not, apparently, 
news that’s fit to print! ... 


B: Book or by Crook:—One way or another, the comrades in the 

NMU are determined to get the line across to the boys, 
wherever they are. . . . Latest little transmission strategy is Joe 
Curran’s special “new model ships’ library in a sea-chest.” For 
eighteen dollars you get his selected 18 titles all ready to sail! 
. .. The claim is that Curran combed thousands of volumes to 
make his “perfect sea-going selection.” It includes a watery 
novel by fellow-traveler F. C. Weiskopf, a history by fellow- 
traveler Leo Huberman, Joe Davies’ Mission to Moscow, Edgar 
Snow’s Red Star Over China (which plugged the Kremlin line 
in the Orient), fellow-travelers Kahn and Sayer’s Sabotage, 
another fellow-traveler novel (by Vladimir Posner), George 
Seldes’ latest potboiler The Facts Are, Richard Wright’s book on 
the Negroes, an NMU account of a trip to Russia—and, of course, 
Earl Browder’s Victory and After! The remaining titles are 
somewhat better; they couldn’t possibly be worse—a Steinbeck 
novel, a dictionary and atlas, a simple book on economic America, 
Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. Footnote: also included 
was Quentin Reynold’s Only the Stars Are Neutral. At this very 
time, a press interview with the fifteen Soviet students who’ve 
just arrived at Columbia University revealed that Reynold’s 
caviar-and-vodka stuff is actively disliked by Russians. . .. One 
more slip like that by Comrade Curran and he may find himself 
sailing the high seas again! 





| preempt Notes:—Walter Lippmann’s blast this week against 
brass-hattery in U. S. submarine warfare may start some- 
thing moving. Lippmann hinted at 
conservatism which ought to make many a post-war best-seller. 
. . . The big-battleship boys in the Navy, after the going-over 
they’ve been getting, are keeping their eyes open. Report on the 
action of October 28, in which a Washington-class ship withstood 
three attacks by 84 Jap dive bombers and torpedo planes, was 
purposely melodramatic and sensationalized. Buried in the com- 
muniqué, however, was the fact that the ship was assisted by the 
planes of the carrier she was escorting! ... The FDR statement 


stories of blindness and 


on the Hapsburg affair will quiet the controversy down, but old- 
line conservative propaganda mills are keeping up the pro-Otto 
political warfare. The enlistment of Felix, Karl, and Rudolph, 


Otto’s youngest brothers, is being hailed as “a magnificent beau 
geste’! Plain matter of fact is that they were all shortly to be 
drafted. .. . Lt. Comm. Walter Winchell is now in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil with Brazilian information experts. . . Anything can 
turn up in the Times-Herald. Danton Walker inside-tipped this 
week that Leon Henderson was going to res Henderson, of 
course, resigned a month ago, but Walker, like so many of the 
gossipers, simply doesn’t read th and prints 
all kinds of tips handed to him on crumy paper... . 








newspapers at all, 


he Forgotten Man:-—The news item about the Russian patriarchy 

raising funds for a Red Army tank-column prompts us on 
the curious story about Sergius, Metropolitan of Moscow, which 
we were told recently by a prominent American. . .. In Moscow 
he was particularly interested in the status of ‘freedom of re- 
ligion,”” and asked to see the leading church spokesman in the 
U.S.S.R. Suddenly the diplomatic staff attending him was 
switched, with apparent third-stringers coming in to sub for the 
big-wigs. He was taken on a long, tortuous trip through Moscow 
suburbs, during which the driver got lost twice. He was finally 
deposited on a lonely, far-off road, in front of an old, broken- 
down house. Nobody (except for an interpreter) bothered to come 
out of the car. He walked through the hall and there—in a dim, 
shabby ten-by-ten room — Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Patriarch of the Orthodox Churc the 
mightiest religious figure in all the land! 


he found Sergius, 






Russian 





he Mystery of the Word:—A word is being killed down there 

in Washington. The OWI has been asked by the chiefs of staff 
to suppress it on sight. Army and Navy officers nearly throw 
a fit at its mere mention. It refers, you see, to a secret radio 
detector and ranging device. \ technical magazine recently 
had to kill a story and cover-picture after printing because of 
the Word. . .. But—the Saturday Eve yg Post a year ago ran 
a long article on it. The New York Times printed the very same 
picture in August of last year. A recent scientific rey widely 
discussed in newspapers throughout the country, re xd to it. 
At least two advertisements in nes described the 
(although he fear- 











national may 


instrument “electro: $ was substituted for 








ful Word). In the WPB there a di 9 
Division.” Army and Navy Signal Corps have spent thousands 
of dollars publicizing enlistme ossibilities in their “* Schools.” 
Huge signs advertise the school, and industrial publications refer 
to the manufacture of the secret instrument frequently. . .. The 


only American office authorized to censor newspapers tells us use 
of the Word is 


Reader, th 


| iterati & Co.:—When a Gestapo ager recently 
Picasso’s home in aris, he scovered the o 
celebrated Picasso pair f 


o infringement of the Censorship Code, but, dear 





right, light secret will have to hold for a while. 
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Gestapo agent turned on him in rage. “Did you do t 2” he 
cried. “No,” came Picasso’s reply, “you did—” Hollywood 
writers are preparing “a post-war era filn yased on Henry 
Wallace’s famous “people’s war” address. It will be an all-star 
affair, and is to be called The Com + Me Erskine Cald- 
well’s ne novel of the Russian fighting, All Night Long, has 
been taking t t asting ny ( 4 ding writer 
in ¥ s. Crit have rned é eral bon- 
fir \ ry t ay, the OWI fired those notorious 
Almar Singe 4S . 10W neax¢ rad section. 
They f the Kremlir t’s four I Pa 4 Their 
No. 1 song is about the bo ovemer or ) of men, 
ywever, belongs yy musicians’ v : Readers and 
writers are ng over F d W parod f literary 
his new book, Note-Book of Night. Cracks Wilson: “What 

iw lerfu s juorary quid r astiddils What 
nreproacnabi.¢ stammaras a < et t gets are 
liberary clinics Carl von Doorman, Herbert S. Goren, Gorman 
B i “Book-of-the-M Club readers” of the poetry 
‘ Arlington Cemetery ] Brown's Benny j Steve 
B heth and Sex by Lytton Scratchy, and The Bridge 
of San Luis Bromfield. “And there was aiso G le Van Arven 
nd his League of American Vipers it that her snory.” 
The New Masses will she smear Al Ka ; On Native 
Grounds for his crack about “Pound in t rms Mussolini” 


and “Barbusse in the arms of Stalin.” K 
book, Isidox 
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ly-praised 
Schneider will say, is “a tedious tissue of puerile 
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New Army Plan, 


Favor Navy Program for Colleges 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 

President of Brooklyn College 

HE situation of the liberal arts colleges in 
the country is bad. The Army’s plans in 
particular seem to indicate that hundreds of 
colleges will simply fold up—and it will prove 
to be very hard to re-assemble these institutions 
after the war, or even next year if the present 


Army policy should turn out to be a sad mistake. 


Our situation is certainly not more critical 
than that of the British, and it is hard to see 
why we should have to make a sharper curtail- 
ment in liberal education than was found neces- 
sary in Great Britain. The Army talks about 
liberal education as if it were irrevelant to the 
conduct of the war, and also as if it were 
something that can be turned on and off at 
will. In fact, the continuous cultivation of 
liberal and humanistic education is part of the 
freedom we are supposedly defending, but it is 
also, as General de Gaulle’s writings show, an 
essential part of adequate war training. There 
is a terrific over-emphasis at present on Tech- 
nology and so-called defense adaptations of 
academic subject matter. Our Brooklyn experi- 
ence shows that we have placed as many of our 
language graduates in essential war work as 
we have in fields like Physics and Mathematics. 
General Eisenhower’s armies right now have 
acute language needs in French and Italian— 
and as the war proceeds, these needs will de- 
velop as our armed forces make progress. 

General de Gaulle, the professional prophet 
of modern technological war, wrote a book pre- 
dicting the character of our present war in 1934, 
The book was read by the Germans who provide 
for adequate training in foreign languages, but 
it was overlooked in English and American 
military circles. It is important to note that 
de Gaulle’s comments on education make it 
erystal-clear that he had a low opinion of merely 
military or technical education. He specifically 
says that “there has been no illustrious captain 
who did not possess a taste and a feeling for 
the heritage of the human mind. At the root 
of Alexander’s victories one will always find 
Aristotle.” In other words, he advocated a 
liberal education rather than the strictly mili- 
tary training which the American Army is now 
prescribing. 

The Navy plans are quite balanced and edu- 
cationally sound, but in my judgment the Army 
plans for the use of educational facilities will 
break down inside of another twelve months. 
There is no provision for civilian needs, for 
professional or technical service, for instance. 
The present manpower situation will not permit 
such a policy very long without disastrous 
consequences. 

The Army has spoken, however, and for the 
time being we shall, of course, do everything 
we can to execute its orders to the best of our 
ability. 

Part of that ability and experience should 
also be devoted to the task, however, of getting 
as rapid a revision of these plans as is com- 
patible with the needs of a large sprawling 
military organization. We shall probably have 
to look to the civilian management of the War 
Manpower Commission for such a process for 
continuous reconsideration of our total needs, 
including those of the armed forces. 


By MAX C. OTTO 
Proteins of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin 
NE of our military leaders recently gave 
vent to this outburst: “To hell with the 
colleges! We are at war.’ Doubtless many of 
his fellow officers would repudiate such senti- 
ments, and we have no reason to suspect that 
anything like his attitude is behind the War 
Department’s proposal to transform universities 
and colleges into an auxiliary of the army and 
navy. Still, it is only natural that those whose 
attention must be concentrated upon military 
efficiency should, especially at the present time, 
be ready to sacrifice anything and everything 
which does not obviously serve that end. 
This is the danger which now confronts insti- 
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its little iro- ; 
nies. A decade 
ago, when Joe 
College was a 
flaming campus 
radical, one of 
the cherished slo- 
gans was “Schools 
not battleships.” The Navy took it thick 
and heavy. It is a little ironical today to 
observe that of the two programs for the 
colleges in war-time America, the sugges 
tions of the Navy are by far the more lib- 
eral and education-minded. 

The New Leader has asked some of the 
nation’s leading educators to comment on 
the crisis facing the American universit 
Some of the statements received are printed 
now. Others, including the comments of 
Dr. Paul Klapper, president of Queens Col- 
lege, will appear shortly. All appear to 
agree that the Army program for the col- 
leges is fraught with serious dangers for 
liberal education. All recognize that the 
outline submitted by the Navy is a dis 
tinctly more enlightened document which, 
if put in effect, will have a constructive 
(rather than a short-sighted) influence on 
the Home Front. 

General de Gaulle, pioneer in modern 
technical warfare, once wrote: “There has 
been no illustrious captain who did not 
possess a taste and a feeling for the heri- 
tage of the human mind.” These are word 
which America’s war leaders might well 
keep in mind. 
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tutions of higher learning in the United States. 
And to stand up to that danger is the ines- 
capable responsibility of every person who 
values the increment of livableness and distine- 
tion which cultural workers, scientists, scholars, 
poets, artists, musicians, contribute to our com- 
mon life. 

Everybody agrees that we must accustom our- 
selves to living in a changed world. Universities 
and colleges therefore cannot remain as they 
have been. They too must change. And just 
now they must be adjusted to war necessity. 
But the public good demands that the changes 
be directed by men and women who are ex- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 



























By T. SWANN HARDING 
[Concluded from lust week] 

S a whole, agricultural food production in 
1942 was the largest on record, 10 per cent 
above 1941—not a mere 6 per cent as the Gov- 
ment asked—and 27 per cent greater than in the 
period 1935-39. Production of food crops may 
even run 11 per cent above 1941; livestock will 
rise at least 10 per cent. This is enough food 
to take care of our large military and Lend- 
Lease requirements, and to leave civilians about 

as much as they had, say in 1936. 

But consumers today have a great deal more 
money to buy food than they had in 1936. To- 
day 45 per cent of our population consists of 
members of families and individuals with an 
income over $2,000 a year. That was not true 
in 19386 by a long shot. Nor did we have all the 
means of educating the public about nutrition 
and of distributing good food to low-income 
groups in 1936 that we have now. So the rations 
actually consumed in 1936 were nothing special. 

Compared with 1941 civilians will, in 1942 as 
a-whole, maintain or increase their per capita 
consumption of cereals, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, and fresh vegetables, but they will have 
less sugar, fruits, meats, and possibly less fats 
and oils. In nutritional terms that means less 
fats, carbohydrates, and vitamin A than in 1941, 
or more nearly what we consumed in 1936. 

It is true that some of our heaviest users of 
fats and carbohydrates have been shifted from 
civilian life to the Army. gut the effect of this 
is offset by fuller civilian employment and the 
heavier work now performed by civilians, and 
by the fact that soldiers consume about 50 per 
any normal 


cent more food than class of 


civilians. 
* * 
AKE meat as an example. We never pro- 
duced so much meat in our history—24 mil- 
lian pounds. But the Army, Navy, and Lend- 
Lease requirements are at least 61% billion 
pounds alone. If civilians were permitted to 
buy as much meat as they desired they would 
purchase 21 billion pounds. That would leave 
a-billion-pound deficit, civilians will be 
permitted to purchase o1 ly 7% 
Already OPA Restriction Order No. 1 limits 
déliveries of pork, beef, veal, mutton, and lamb 
to civilian outlets. We shal! get 20 per cent less 
béef than in the same months of 1941 and 25 
perf ¢ent less pork. What does this mean in terms 
of “incomes ? 
Revert to thos« 


nence 


billion pounds. 


people with incomes over 


$2,000 a year. They normally consume 3 pounds 
of meat per person per week. The Share-the- 
Meat Program will restrict them to 244 pounds, 
a 17 per cent cut. The cut will be 39 per cent 
for persons in families with incomes of $5,000 
and over because they normally eat 4 pounds of 
meat per person per week. But the consumption 
of the 55 per cent of our population with in- 
comes of $2,000 or less a year can be raised 
half a pound per person per week above the 
present 2'% pounds, 

That what food rationing means. That is 
what foud management means. It is a form of 
democratic sharing. 

HEREFORE we are not faced with food 

scarcity this year. Nobody need go hungry. 


But out of our abundance we are obligated to do es 


much for others of the United Nations who are 
in need, for we have pooled our resources with 
them. 

Furthermore we are face to face with a sit- 
uation in which it is wasteful of material and 
labor to produce any more of anything, food 
included, than we just have to have. For that 
reason farmers hereafter will concentrate upon 
producing food of the highest nutritional value 
to the neglect of produce ordinarily consumed 
sing flavor. 





because of its mere ple: 
Our meat situation has already been discussed. 
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“SOUP’S on!” has not exactly become 

“soup’s off!”, but the war has been mak- 
ing considerable changes in the average 
American’s dinner. Even the most undo- 
mesticated among us know by now why fish 
crops up more often than Friday, and why 
sometimes we can't quite tell which side our 
bread is buttered on. 








= In the following article Mr. T. Swann 
Harding, one of the nation’s leading eco- 
nomic experts, concludes his analysis of food 
and the national food management program. 
Since Mr. Harding wrote his articles, the 
= quick-moving rationing scene has shifted 
= somewhat. The Food Stamp Plan has been 
discontinued. Canned foods are now being 
= rationed, and some of the statistics presented 
= are a little dated. But Mr. Harding's central 
point is as valid and effective as ever. 





\ proper food management program, he 





Bread, Butter and Meat 
cAsmy vs. Civilians: Food Management i 
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By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 

Y Gdceetion Professor Emeritus, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

MY answer to the question of the army’s 

educational program must, I regret, be 

made from the point of view of general educa- 

tion only, not from any detailed recent experi- 
ence in the college field. 

1. We must be willing to go as far toward 
the temporary abandoning of the liberal arts 
college as the war. needs do in fact demand, 
but no farther. 

2. As to institutional survival, few colleges 
will in probability actually close, mostly smaller 
men’s colleges dependent on current fees for 
support; and most of these, as the South saw 
after 1865, will probably later reopen. 

3. The problem of the proper content of 
education is far more important and directly 
concerns us all. On this there are divergent 
views both among educators and between army 
and navy. This last divergence permits us, 
without charge of disloyalty, to re-examine this 
problem of content on its merits. 

4. Some proponents of a “liberal arts” edu- 
cation shift, illogically, back and forth between 
ends to be sought and means to be used, arguing 
convincingly for a properly broad social con- 
tent but assuming, unconvincingly, that “the 
classics” remain the best if not only adequate 
means, 

Others, more excited, use such vague general 
terms that we remain in doubt whether they 
really seek (a) a socially useful breadth of 
view, or (b) an intelligent and esthetic enjoy- 
ment of literature, or (c) possibly an ivory 
tower escape from the world as it is. 

Yet others, even in 1942, still speak of “mind 
training” in the old sense as if that is the aim 
to be sought. 

5. Taking these three in the reverse order, we 
can assert with considerable assurance: 

(1) The old doctrine of a general “mental 
training” to follow from a specific mastery of 
the classic languages and mathematics such 
that one so trained is equipped (as well as 
education can effect it) to face life’s problems— 
that doctrine is dead and ought to be buried. 

(2) As regards the three diverse aims, (a), 
(b) and (c), set out above, it appears that (a), 
the socially broad view, is a positive duty on 
all citizens and an even more crucial duty as 
now we face the causes of the war and the 
consequent conditions of a lasting peace; that 
(b), the rich understanding and enjoyment of 
literature is the proper right of everyone, and 
broadly taken, perhaps in normal times one of 
the two excellencies of man (intelligent morality 
being the other). However, if, under stress of 
war, we must slight either (a) or (b), it is (b) 
and not (a) that is to suffer. Finally it is true 
that (c), the ivory tower attitude, is at best 
a limited right, because—even in normal times 
—its over-indulgence unfits for useful life. In 
the emergency, then, we need be little concerned 
for it. 

(3) As to the confusion of means and ends 
in a “liberal arts” education. The proper end, 
the chief end of the liberal arts college, is build- 
ing the needed social intelligence. We cannot 
for this building rely simply or mainly on “the 
classics” nor even upon “history”? as such. It 
takes a greater variety than either or both. As 

(Continued on Page Sever) 
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ThisWomen’s Army -The Fighting 
Faith of an American WAAC 


By LIEUT. HERMOINE JUNE PANKEN 
[’ now seems a thousand years since I first 
thought of the war, in a personal sense. 

I was a student in France, at Grenoble Uni- 
versity, when I became aware of the deadly 
force loose in the world, a foree threatening 
everything in the world of the forward-looking. 

When I came home it seemed odd to me that 
life was continuing as it always had been. Men 
and women didn’t seem to realize what was 
taking place on the European continent, nor 
did they dream how closely it touched us here. 
Our people were not conscious of the unleashing 
of savagery and brutal death upon the earth. 
Years passed before even the first faint cries 
of victims in Europe were heard. 

I have been asked many times what prompted 
me to join the WAAC, and when was the first 
time I felt that I, as an individual and those 
of my generation, must play a part in the strug- 





gle against destruction. 

On the day when we heard of the heroic strug- 
gle of the Viennese I knew that I, could not sit 
by in a state of complacency. We heard mur- 
murs of sympathy from all corners and from 
many sources, but that was very impersonal. 
It was an inactive sympathy. Like others, I 
was shocked when the Munich peace pact was 
signed; when Sudetenland was surrendered; 
when Czechoslovakia was raped. I felt then 
that the youth of the democracies must enlist 
to preserve the future of mankind. When Po- 
land was blitzkrieged it was difficult for all 
sensitive young people to remain complacent. 
But it was only realized generally. Those who 
believed ourselves to be impregnable, because 
of our oceans, were shaken into consciousness 
“December 7, 1941.” 

J was only a few days after December 7th 
that I knew that I could not remain idle and 





However, our total fish supply may run 17 per 
cent less than last year. But we should get 
10.6 pounds of fish each year as compared with 
13.5 pound sin 1942. The 1943 fish supply will 
probably be smaller still. 

On the other hand, we have the largest supply 
of poultry in our history, 29 per cent larger 
than in the 1935-39 period, or 22.6 pounds for 
each of us compared with only 20.2 pounds in 
1941. We should also have as many eggs in 
1942 and 1943 as in 1941. 


In 1942, our consumption of butter, fluid 


milk and cheese will be greater than in any 
recent year. But 1943 demand will be large, 
especially for butter and cheese, and it may 





says, “is a form of democratic sharing.” It 
must be coordinated with a national health 


program, and it should establish precedents 
and practices for the democratization of so- 
cial and industrial life after the war. Food 
management “teaches us to share scarcity 
under hardship. Later it should enable us 
to share abundance equitably in peacetime.” 
This is a great lesson to be learned. 


TOUUDENQQQUUOELEQAANUUUOOEARSAEUUAUOEENAAU AUTON 


n Wartime 


prove difficult to produce as much milk as we 
did the past year due to labor and other diffi- 
culties. We should not suffer for fats and oils, 
consumption in 1942 being somewhat less than 
last year, but this rate should be maintained 
in 1943. 

Cereals we can write off at once. We have 
an unusually large production of grain crops 
to add to huge supplies already on hand. No 
scarcity can develop there soon, 

Our production of truck crops for the fresh 
vegetable market exceeds that of 1941 by 8 
per cent, but production will probably be some- 
what smaller this year. Our domestic fruit 
production tops last years’ record crop, but it 
may be somewhat lower this year. 

While the 1942 production of canned vege- 
tables will probably be 14 per cent greater 
than the previous year, military and Lend- 
Lease requirements will take 18 to 20 per cent 
of the pack. Though that should still leave 
civilians as much as they had last year, they 
will be able to purchase still more and will 
doubtless seek to do so. That can cause 
scarcity. 

The same situation holds with canned and 
dried fruits. Already the War Production 
Board has issued an order prohibiting fruit 
canners from shipping more than a _ specified 
percentage of their packs available for civilian 
consumption during certain months. For ci- 
vilian demand for canned fruits and juices is 
greater than the available supply. Meanwhile, 
the dried fruit pack is largely absorbed for 
overseas because economical to ship. 


IVILIANS must 


substitute as well as to accept new foods 


learn to improvise and to 





and old foods prepared or processed in new 
ways. Take meat once more as an instance 
We depend upon it primarily for high-grade 
protein, to some extent for fat. It is also a 


good source of iron and of those fragments 
of the old vitamin B now called by fancy names 
like thiamine, niacin, and ri ? 
have many other sources of fat, of iron and 


these vitamins. 





Furthermore, only 27 per cent of our protein 
came from mea n 1940, in iding fish and 
poultry, while 21 per cent came from milk 
and 29 from grain products. Therefore, we 
can substitute any or all of the following for 
the restricted red meats: 


Milk, cheese, poultry, fish, eggs, dried beans, 
dried peas, 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


lentils, 


soybeans, and peanuts, not 


continue content in my own little world. I 
gave up the job that I held and devoted all 
my daylight hours to work with the Civilian 
Defense Offices. It was important work but 
not completely satisfying to answer the drive 
within me. Civilian defense was not enough. 
So, when WAAC was created, I was among the 
thousands who stormed the recruiting offices, 
anxious for a chance to serve. 

I shall long remember the day that I was 
notified that I had been selected for the Offi- 
cers’ Candidate Course, at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa. Why did I join, and why did I believe 
that the women of the nation could, and should, 
become a part of the war effort? Women in 
other countries fight side by side with their men 
folk. In China, Russia, England, and in the 
conquered and occupied countries, in the under- 
ground movement, women are on the fighting 
fronts. Women have fought and died, and we 
in our country know of our pioneer women 

There are hundreds of thousands of us in 
America who are equipped intellectually and 
physically, and, beyond and above all, spirit- 
ually, to make whatever sacrifice we are called 
upon to make. Many of us are not shackled by 
ties, ties of the heart, ties that children wind 
around us. Our men folk have answered their 
call, and we women, 150,000 strong, and, if need 
be, a million strong, are ready to fall into step 
with the men, in defense of our country. That’s 
how I feel. 

: i. +k 
Now I feel that more strongly than ever be- 
fore, for I have come in contact with the 
temper of my countrywomen, no group of pretty 
lassies, but a band of strong women—strong in 
the knowledge that they are doing a good job 
in a great cause and that they are not alone. 

It has been said that women do not work 
well together; that they are jealous of each 
other and petty in their dealings, and there 
were some who said that women will not put 
self aside in the interests of a higher goal. It 
is not true. I ‘don’t believe it. This is true: 
The women in the service have proven that they 
think always first of the service 

It is not an easy life, but all of us have 
accepted it on a volunteer basis. It is not a 
soft life, but the reward is great. Here in the 
Army, men regard women as their equals and 
as their comrades. We are not women to the 
men folk who have been training us, and who 
meet us on an equal basis, we are buddies. And 
we also have our own buddies in the service. 

Yes, the WAAC has been a fine equalitarian 
force. The college woman and the highschool 
girl, the professional woman and the working 
woman, the woman reared in riches and the one 
who has risen from poverty, all are on equal 





footing, 

Why are we here? There are some few who 
are here because of personal reasons. They are 
the tragic few amongst us. Vengeance has 
brought them into our ranks. They are here to 
avenge the death of some one who had been 
bombed to death at Pearl Harbor, or who had 
been killed at Bataaan, or on Corregidor, or who 
had been taken prisoner. There are a few of 
these avenging angels amongst us. We know 
them by the quiet poise with which they per- 
form their work. We know them by the pic- 
tures which they view from time to time... . 

And there are some who saw the hell on earth. 
There are those who cannot bear the thought 
of a victorious Fascism. Whatever the motive 
was that brought us together in the WAAC, we 
have all dedicated ourselves to our country and 
to world freedom. 


E can do a great deal; the mean work, no 
matter how mean; and we do it and are 
ready to do more. There are many places where 
the skill and training of women can be more 
effective than that of men. We are typists; we 
are telephone operators; we are pretty good 
cooks; we can bake well; we are pretty good 
spotters; we are good soldiers. We can take 
orders and obey them. 
We women have just begun to serve, We 
have just really begun to prepare ourselves for 
the fight, but we shall fight and fight hard. We 
want our land to be free. We want a decent 





world. We want those who are here, and those 
who are to come, to have an abundant, happy 
and joyous life. We want to save them from 
fear, from oppression, and from persecution. 


We want to enjoy freedom of speech, of press, 
of conscience; freedom from want. We want 
we want them 
even more for those who are to follow us. 

This may appear like a sermon, but it is not 
one. It is exactly the reaction of this WAAC 
to this Women’s Army. We’re all in the Army 
now, 


these things for ourselves, but 
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‘Chattanoga Choo-Choo’— Test Case on Negro Job Discrimination 


Government to Review 


Cause Against Railroads 
By JAMES RORTY 


ROM the point of view of the Negro worker, and scarcely less 

so from that of organized labor as a whole, one of the most 
important battles of this war will be fought in Washington on 
January 25. 


On that date the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices will open a three-day hearing to consider the grievances 
of Negro railroad workers. 

What is concretely at stake are the jobs of over 2,000 Negro 
firemen. Barring government intervention, most of these experi- 
enced and competent Negro workers will be kicked out of their 
cabs by July 1, 1943; this without any serious consideration for 
justice, seniority, inter-racial morale, the efficient operation of the 
roads, or the safeguarding of the war effort. 


But that is not all. Back of this last ditch struggle of a har- 
rassed and decimated minority lies a more fundamental issue. In 
brief, what the FEPC hearings may decide will be whether Brother 
Jim Crow, as a principle and a policy, is going or coming on the 
labor front. 


If you look at the employment trends for industry as a whole, 
you’d say he’s going. Since June, 1941, when A. Philip Randolph 
and his March-on-Washington Movement induced the President to 
issue Executive Order No. 8802 against racial discrimination in job 
opportunity, thousands of Negroes have found jobs in war industry. 
Plant after plant has opened its doors to Negroes for the first time, 
although often in terms only of “token” employment. This is true 
of motors, of aircraft, of practically every department of war 
industry, and from coast to coast. Moreover, this war-necessitated 
liberalism was worked: the Negroes have made good at bench and 
assembly line, and the expected conflicts with white workers have 
for the most part failed to materialize. 


But the picture in railroad employment is different. On Decem- 
ber 3, Paul MeNutt told a conference of railroad executives that if 
the employment practices of many railroads were extended to in- 
dustry generally, “Millions of American Negroes, instead of turn- 
ing out the ships, shells, planes and guns America needs for vic- 
tory, would be immobilized for the duration of the war.” 


The all-white railroad unions, even more than the carriers, are 
responsible for the practices referred to. They started way back 
in the relatively idyllic period be- 
fore World War I, when the ma- 
jority of the firemen, brakemen 


-— Jim-Crow 
“a 





and switchmen on the southern 
roads were Negroes. During the 
intervening quarter century the 


Negroes have lost an estimated 
hundred thousand jobs worth ap- 
proximately a billion dollars. 
What 
that 
good. When 


happened, in essence, 


was the jobs became too 


the Chattanooga 
choo-choo burned grimy soft coal, 
Negro fireman 


and a sweating 


Batre RORTY, noted jour- his ae 
nalist and author, tells here. ' 
what may be, perhaps, one of 
the most important stories of 
the year. You will not find 
the story of the fight against 
Jim-Crowism on the railroads 
in the large metropolitan press. 
But if the F.E.P.C. does not “ . ‘ 
back up the right of a Negro 
worker to hold his job on the Sew engineer’s job was differ- 
ent. But then as now it was 
inconceivable in the South that a 


shovelled twenty tons of 
it on a single run, the Negro was 
welcome to the job. White work- 
ers in general didn’t want it, es- 
pecially as before World War I 
the fireman’s wage in the South 
averaged $60 a month or less. 


southern railroads, then one 
of the fundamental war prin- 


ciples has been lost on the Negro could hold the throttle of 
labor and production front, a locomotive, although plenty of 
and the loyalties of Negro them could. And they can today, 


workers considerably impaired. | eyen though they are not 
posed to know how to operate the 
sleek and spotless Diesels that are displacing both the old hand- 


fired Casey Joneses and the later stokerized engines. 


sup- 











Since the Negro fireman couldn’t become an engineer, all he got 
for years of service was seniority and lots of it. Inevitably, this 
impacted situation produced its headaches for the carriers, the 
public, and the white unions. Since Negroes held the majority of 
firemen’s jobs on many roads, the carriers, prevented from training 
an adequate supply of apprentice engineers, were obliged to place 


foot-loose “boomers” from the North in the cabs. Service and 
safety records suffered accordingly. As for the white unions, 


since they were debarred by race prejudice—written into their 
constitutions—from accepting Negroes into their memberships, 
their only recourse as they saw it was to push the black workers 
down the ladder eventually out of railroad employment 
entirely. 


and 


This they proceeded to do. The Negroes got their first big jolt 
during World War I. Attracted by the higher wages paid in war 
industries, numbers of Negro firemen left their jobs and went 
North. To prevent the threatened demoralization of rail trans- 
portation, Secretary McAdoo intervened and equalized the pay of 
whites and blacks. That would have been a victory for the Negroes 
—if only they had enjoyed the job protection given by membership 
in the white unions. They didn’t. Moreover, the carriers, inter- 
ested primarily in cheap labor, now further reasons to 
defend them from the aggressions of the white unions. 

There followed, for the Negroes, a agony of attrition, 
beguiled by a huge literature of jurisdictional disputes between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Each of these white unions 
was eager to “represent” the Negroes, to whom neither was pre- 
pared to extend membership. Meanwhile both brotherhoods were 
busy negotiating secret agreements with the carriers, in which the 
Negro “brother” invariably took a beating. In fact the Negroes 
had about as much chance as a Jew before one of Hitler’s arbitra- 
tion boards. They weren’t even permitted to look at or listen in to 
what was being done to them. Yet they had no recourse. Under 
the Railway Labor Act. amended in 1934 and 1936, the white broth- 
erhoods were empowered to act as the sole bargaining agents for 
the Negroes to whom they denied union membership and whose 
jobs they were progressively appropriating. 


had no 


long 


3rotherhood of 


HIS Alice in Wonderland climaxed in Feb- 

ruary, 1941, when the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen made a seemingly innocent contract with the South- 
eastern Carrier's twenty-five southern 
railways. This agreement provided that “the proportion of non- 
promotable firemen and helpers on other than steam power shall 
not exceed 50 per cent. For all practical purposes “non-promotable” 
means Negro. It should be noted that the agreement sets a maxi- 
mum for Negro employment on the Diesels but no minimum. In 
practice, various jokers in the contract are used to exclude Negroes 
entirely. Today, while Negroes are not permitted to learn how to 
operate the Diesels, they are frequently called upon to train the 
white men who will replace them. When a N retires o1 
is fired, him. It is 
short, the intent of the present policy is clear, and its joint 
cution by the 
exceptions. 

This outline is the that the 
Organize Colored Locomotive Fireme1 
of the FEP. 

It is not a pretty history, and its social and political conse- 
quences are likely to be more than a little distressing. 


arrangement Was 


Conference, representing 


rro des, 





man. In 
exe- 
few 


aa 


al Committee to 
records 


no Negro replaces always a white 


carriers and the white unions admits of 


Provision 
will spread on the 


story 
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vigorous 
class warfare. 
democratic bloc, France, exhausts itself: 


HIS tragic war is a great experience in social prob- 

lems for us all. If the future is to be shaped in 
a realistic and not a utopian way, this experience must 
be brought into the picture in full. Two problems 
especially, two basic problems of post-war planning— 
social security and international security—must be dis- 
cussed and solved in terms of experiences, but never 


solely on the basis of hypothetical, pre-conceived 
schemes. 
How can this security be assured? Where can sup- 


Is the solidarity of the workers 
sufficient as a premise? Can we disregard our plans 
and work only for this solidarity? I use this problem 
as one example. For us, European social-democrats, 
it is difficult to understand and confess that the soli- 
darity of the worker has never played any role in 
international relations. It has never prevented any 
war. Since 1848, we have told the people that such 
solidarity would hinder every war. I wish this were so. 
Unfortunately, it is not so. The people have always 
shown a great amount of hate in hysteric and historic 
moments. However, the solidarity shown at the Inter- 
national Congress of the Trade Unions and in the 
Socialist Party was not shown at the crucial moments 
in history. 


port for it be found? 


Experience has proved that we need a strong inter- 
national, interstate organization. International ma- 
chinery, an international police force, a deep change in 
our concept of sovereignty (we mean here, a full lim- 
itation of sovereignty )—all these will be the first step 
towards a lasting peace, toward international security. 
When such machinery is established, the solidarity of 
progressive peasants and workers will form the true 
basis for maintaining the established systems of inter- 
national security. Then the solidarity of the working 
masses will be transformed from a myth to a reality. 





When the representatives of peasants and workers 
of different peoples meet in one council or board, they 
will find, easily, a common language and understanding 
to maintain the organization of common interest. There- 
fore, all efforts to build up international machinery of 
a progressive character should be supported by inter- 
national labor and farmers’ movements. This inter- 
national organization cannot be a mechanical one. It 
must be founded on economic, social, and historical 
premises. Until now, not much was done by the United 
Nations in this direction. We have a general United 
Nations organization. Until now, we have not had any 
United Nations machinery, only some Inter-allied com- 
mittees, some Inter-allied meetings in London, dee- 
larations, and resolutions. That all. A clearer 
picture is shaping in the eastern European region. 


A’ early as November 11, 1940, the Polish and 

Czechoslovak governments in exile signed an agree- 
ment in London, and a Polish-Czechoslovakian confed- 
eration was formed. On January 15, 1942, the Greeks 


was 





and the Jugoslavs formed the Balkan Union. These 
two steps, although very modest, are significant never- 
theless, particularly when so little is actually being 
done about post-war international organization. The 
true spirit of solidarity was felt at the International 
Laber Conference in New York, in November, 1942. 
The delegations were composed, formally, of represen- 
tatives of employers, labor, and government. But the 
governmental representatives—ministers heading the 


delegations—were, on the whole, 
ticularly is this true of the « 


very progressive, Par- 
from Central 


1} 


elegations 





mT 
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and Eastern Europe which were headed by labor and 
peasant leaders. Even the representatives of employers 
of Central and Eastern Europe were in a mild mood. 
The Nazis have deprived them of their property any- 
way, and any change which would after victory allow 
them a modest but decent living was, at that time, 
regarded by most of them with favor. They presented 
little or no opposition to the progressive motions con- 
cerning post-war reconstruction which were presented 
at the Congress. At this Congress, the delegations of 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, and Poland were 
able to work together harmoniously. They issued a 
common declaration for unity in war and _ peace, 
and favoring close post-war regional cooperation. As 
a result, the four delegations organized the Central 
and Eastern European Planning Board as a post-war 
planning and research agency for these four countries. 
This agency, whose executive committee is represented 
by the four ministers of the respective governments, 
has its headquarters in New York. 

The ideas and the true spirit are going much farther 
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(The black line borders the proposed 
regional confederation) 


toward central and eastern unity than the slow, prac- 
tical steps. The democrats of central and eastern 
Europe—those in London, New York and, above all, in 
the occupied countries—are, on the whole, in agree- 
ment with the necessity of uniting the small nations 
of that region into a regional organization. A Polish 
underground paper of January 21, 1942, ten weeks after 
the International Labor Conference in New York, com- 
mented on the declaration of the four delegations as 
follows: 

“It is already evident that in the future world order 
it will be above all necessary to unite several European 
countries into regions. The regions should be composed 
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Fascism and Anti-Fascism in Italy — 


[This is the second part of an essay which constitutes 
Chapter 9 of the History of European Socialism by 
Leo Weiczen, translated by Frances Keene. | 
II 
HE 


conclusion 


Mussolini deduced from the evolution 
of Europe toward the right was that “largely prole- 
tarian Italy, which has shed the blood of its ten most 


well take out its revenge in 
prolific, whereas one nat the 


generations 
Italy is 


can 








ion of 





The Coming Revolution Against Duce 


Aldo: 


Boston 


Idee e 
1942, 


popoli in 
p. 36. ] 


guerra, Quaderni 


gave strength to Fascism until (and even during) the 
Ethiopian war, Atter this, with the war in Spain, with 
Hitler’s occupation of Austria, and above all with the 


present World War, these same Italian Fascists have been 


Italiani I, 
This coherence of agitation for its 
own sake, of revolution for the sake of revolution, main- 
tained in foreign policy (whereas in internal policy the 
same Fascist Party ended by being subject to the weighty 
directive forces of the capitalism of a bureaucratic state) 





the Italian people 
are hard working, intelligent, and have scattered millions 
of their sons in all parts of the world.” [Mussolini, 
Benito: Scritti e discorsi, Milano 1934, Vol. II, p. 22. 
Certainly, had France had a “sensational” upsurge in 
foreign policy, Mussolini would have discovered anew that 
the class struggle in Italy was not directed against France, 
but against the enemies of France. It is a fact that, so 
soon as he came to power, Mussolini upheld Poincaré’s 
occupation of the Ruhr, then in progress, because he 
feared to find himself in conflict with a militarily powerful 
and active France. In order to justify this attitude, which 
differed from the line” of “proletarian Italy” 
(and which he was to resume for a few months in 1934), 
Mussolini told the Chamber of yon 
February 16, 1923: “I see the world as it really is: that 
world of leashed egotism.”’ [Mussolini: 





“general 


Deputies unequivoca 








is to u 





say, as a 


But luckily for Mussolini and Fascism, French democ- 





racy could not longer recoup its position by means of 
jacobin militarism. Thus Fascist foreign policy, bent on 
sowing discord in Europe, on destroying the structure of 








s, had a favorable wind. And thus Fascism 
large part of the Italian people, 

f more or less revolutionary 
itself in power. One of the 
Aldo Garosci, 
may have estab- 
lisoriented squadron 
and made their mil- 


Versail was 


able to keep, before a 





its mythical appearance o 
dynamism and so maintain 
penetrating Italian anti-Fascists, 
that, “Although they 
lished although the 

leaders of 1921 may have grown fat 
lions, Mussolini and the neucl which Fas- 
cism was formed are bound by their illegitimate and 
violent orig This is the only coherence that is constant 


in the midst of so many Mussolinian variables.” [Garosci, 





most 
t 


rightly observes 








themselves, 





basic around 
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Il Duce 





able to see that Mussolini was only too right! Not only 
has democratic Europe been swept by a “revolution from 
the right” (that of Hitler), but this right-wing revolu- 
tion has proven itself so powerful and overwhelming that 
it has definitely checked any hopes “Proletarian Italy” 
might have had about national advantages to be derived 
from the cataclysm. Instead, it has reduced “Fascist Italy” 
to a role of ridiculous vassalage. ; 

Thus Italian Fascism came to the death of its ideology, 
its dynamics, by its own apparent victory and by the hand 
f its ally and master, Hitlerian Germany. 


ol 
| eee is rent, and that may be only in the 
distant future or it may be soon indeed, this death of 
Fascism, externally still in tact, will be found to have been 
a reality. It will then be seen that those generations 
which, during the Ethiopian war of 1935, were pro- 
Fascist and hoped for a corporative social revolution, are 
now far removed from Fascism, in fact are already on 
the march toward a new anti-Fascism. 


* x * 


the veil 


Italian anti-Fascism has survived the test by fire of 
twenty years of Fascist dictatorship, not so much through 
its traditional parties (democratic, republican) 

for these might more accurately be termed pre-Fascist— 
as through its anonymous, 
tine) youth, 


socialist, 


unconquered, illegal (clandes- 





ian Fascism, 


r the first 


Much of the first effective resistance to Ita 
immediately after it came to power, and dur 
years of the dictatorship, came—aside from the indi 
resistance of a few great personalities such as Matteotti, 
Count Sforza, Croce—from Italian communism. The mili- 


tant revolutionaries who, in 1920, could not come to power, 

















knew from 1921-30 how to resist the oppressive power 
seized by their rivals and bitterest enemies, ° forma- 
tion of a generation animated by faith in the schism be- 
tween the revolutionary bor movemen and tn ir- 
rounding reactionary world, in the survival « n- 
transigent Communist ideal despite all | iships and - 
ficulties, is the work of Amedeo Bordiga 1 Ar ) 





‘ 
Gramsci. When the Communist International ceased to 








an autonomous organism and became, instead, the go 
ernmental tool of the Russian sta Y 1 
Italian Party the elimination of Bordiga. H ) 
of the ry f reign reyolutionar 1 le s 
ny the meddling of Len himself 1e aff S FEu- 
countries, and had dared tell even Lenin th the 
nterests of’ tl Russ g 
contradict nation: sts ! s 
ys of th I s Ant Grams 
er was Fascist p 
killed by eleven years s Italia 
communism did not dis es isands a 
and its outlawed organization con- 


thousands of arrests, 
tinued to recruit new youthful members. 
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Pact of Central European Nations 
Shows Way to Continental Regionalism 


By Feliks Gross 


of several states and have a character of partial union, 
The federal Europe or European union should be eom- 
posed of several regions. Only this basic concept can 
secure lasting peace in Europe.” 


UYVUASVOAOOAEOOAORASA SSO 1400FD ALANA 


We read further in this article that all nations from 
the Baltic to the Agean Sea must forget their small 
quarrels and must unite into one regional organization. 
It is evident from and from 
other opinions that such a regional union would be very 
popular in eastern Europe. The Jugoslav Fighting 
Youth sent to the Jugoslay government in New York, 
a letter expressing their joy at the signing of the dec- 
laration of the four governments. Among the emigrés 
of London and New York, this idea is popular, and it 
becomes more and more clear that the union of these 
small nations is a problem of necessity, a problem of 
survival, because it is a problem of a lasting peace. It 
is quite obvious that this regional union must be part 
of a European union, which, in turn, must be a mem- 
ber of a global world organization, of a league of 
nations. This is a definite condition of a successful 
and lasting peace. 


the underground press 





« * 


HE regional union will never fulfill its role if the 

social and political matters remain behind the inter- 
national organization. Progress must be achieved in 
all three fields—international, social, and political. In- 
ternational unity in eastern Europe must be based on 
political democracy and social change. It must be 
followed by a radical land reform in eastern Europe, 
by introducing the cooperative system among the peas- 
ants, by introducing democracy in an industrial] sense, 
too. Unity can be maintained only by democracy. When 
Central and Eastern Europe unite, the peasants and 
workers of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, ete., will come together and be able 
to defend democracy and international security. It will 
be the true moment of a rise of international solidarity 
of the working masses in Central and Eeastern Europe 
—solidarity which will not be hindered by frontiers 
and customs as in the past. They will be able to work 
as one board which will be the legislative body of the 
region. Without this unity, it will be difficult to main- 
tain democracy in Europe. This conception 
presents a real possibility of developing this unhappy 
region which for centuries has been an area of man- 
hunt and conquest, of imperialistic invasions by Tsarist 
Russia, Ottoman Turkey, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
etc. 





eastern 
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Central and Eastern 
Europe is the only conception which should be and is 


opposed to the Hapsburg ideas of Otto the Pretender. 


The democratic conception of 


Should post-war Europe develop in a progressive man- 
ner by organizing a democratic union of liberated peo- 
ples or by imposing dynasties against which most of 
them fought for centuries? The answer is quite simple. 

But the choice also means that the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe must show a still more construct- 
ive spirit a more definite 
form. There are some steps being taken towards such 
unity, but these steps are not sufficient. A great effort 
should be made now in order to prepare for this unity. 
At any the first 
operation of the 


and must really be united in 


rate, agreement and the existing co- 


countries makes us able to believe 
firmly in the possibilities of establishing such a unity 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Such a regional union, 
as a part of a European federation, in friendship with 


Russia could form a cornerstone of European security. 


NUE 000 NHTSA 


By Leo Weiczen 


Only toward 1931-32 did the Fascist arrests, the ex- 
pulsions ordered by Moscow, the general weakness of the 
European proletariat, begin to their combat or- 
ganization. But in those very years, on the fringe of the 
party and in opposition to it, a few Italian intellectual 
Marxists arose capable of giving the movement a new 
impetus, when circumstances permitted, capable too of 
renewing the vigor of its philosophy. The best and most 
widely-known of these men are Ignazio Silone and Altiero 
Spinelli. Each of them other—has 
sought to recall the philosophy of liberty to the working- 
class movement, and each has shown clearly that, even 
for communism, the epoch of the dictatorial party is over. 
Instead, they have reiterated that Marxism must wage a 
struggle to unleash the autonomous energies of the work- 
ers and the intellectuals, and must intransigently counter- 
pose to any “State Socialism,” the free self-governed com- 
munity of its citizens, its workers. 


weaken 





independent of the 


* * * 


the same 
conclusions, a group which placed greater emphasis 
on the value of the lite. These were the 
militant members of an original and daring movement of 
anti-Fascist combat, Liberta (Justice and 


URING these years, another group came to 


initiative of an eli 





Giustiria ¢ 








Liberty), founded by Carlo Rosselli and directed by him 
(until—and even beyond—the sacrifice of | life) to- 
gether with Emilio Lussu, Alberto Cianca, Umberte Ca- 
losso, Aldo Garosci, Gianfranchi and some others, 


The idea of 
autonomy 
philos« 


into the rev 


Giustizia ¢ same idea of 
elaborated in 

to introduce 
» Giustizia e Liberta realized 
1919-20 had failed in its 


Was t 
had 


were 





Liberta 


of distinctic Croce 












and which 
lutionary strug; 















socialis Sal ven way to Fascism because 
it was F dis s economic maturity 
from it 0 maturity (or im- 
maturity). next It tion, should it take 
place, will be victoriou is aware of its distinctive 
aims (differer field, the political, the 
ethical), and if Ss ¢ ving the forces inter- 
ested é ot thes . to reach their 
own orig (yet coordinated) soi ns 
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", .. ltalians have no faith in Fascism. , ." 
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Week on the Stage 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 





Johnny, Get Your Gal! 


“THE DOUGHGIRLS.” 


By Joseph 


Fields. Staged by George S. 


Kaufman. Presented by Max Gordon at the Lyceum Theatre. 


Wine, women, and song! 
girls, say the boys. 


War; 
But some of the girls have other sorts. 


Goodbye to the 
After all, 


women, s’long! 


it takes a lot of men to make an army, but apparently one pretty girl 


can make a general. 
girls” in Joseph Field’s 


The “three little maids from business school” have grown up; 
they are wives in all but name—down in Washington, 
are more war-workers than beds; 
The three girls and their “husbands” —two in the 


offer to share? 


At least, that’s the theory behind the “dough- 
rollicking rapscallion play. 


now 
where there 
so what can a loyal lass do but 


service, one selling a new rubber formula to Uncle Sam—thus share 


one hotel suite. Sweet is the 


right word, 
Edna and Nan have much in their own right, too. 


especially for Vivian. But 
And Arlene Francis, 


as the Soviet sergeant or something—the go-get ’em girl of the steppes 
—is a high comedy spot of many an evening.* Her mother has stopped 


shooting Nazis (after 


375 or so) to have another 


baby —the army 


grants her a furlough. And when word of the birth comes, out of the 


Washington hotel window our Natalia fires 3 shots: 
(In case you wonder, 


1 for the mother, and 1 for Joe. 
course. Never mind papa.) 


Papa for the doughgirls is in terms of sugar. 


1 for the baby, 
Joe Stalin, of 


A general and an 


admiral help the supply of hilarity, in a fast play about these not 


so slow damsels. 
married at the end. 


There’s rapid fire fun in this play; manufactured, 
but no one’s intended to. 
solemn institutions are tackled off their high horses, 
Washington itself is a serious place these days; 
hair down—in “The Doughgirls.” 


Nobody believes it; 


laughter. 
delightfully kidded—with the 


As a concession to the Roosevelts, one couple gets 


but merry. 
And a few of our more 
to join in the 
but it’s 





“NEW FACES OF 1943” in 
“NEW SHOES.” Book and 
lyrics by John Lund; music by 
Lee Wainer. Presented by Leon- 
ard Sillman at the Ritz Theatre. 
The perennial Leonard Sillman 

bobs up again, this time not only 
with but in his “New Shoes” of 
the “New Faces.” There are 16 
faces—priorities hit the theatre, 
too—but the feminine ones are 
very pretty. If everything else 
were in proportion—! 

With such charming lasses, it 
is painful to have to report that 
most of their material does not 
measure up. It has possibilities; 
there are several clever things; 
but instead of rising sharply to 
& climax, they taper on and on. 
“Some of them, like the skit on 
Orson Welles, are good to think 
of, but should stop almost with 
the thought: the idea of taking 
the word “hospital” literally, for 
instance, in such signs as “Shirt 
Hospital,” is funny; but drag it 
through a mock-serious operation 
with needle and iron and anxious 
man, and it becomes a dispiriting 
(as well as a ragged) tail. 


Skin of Your 
and Wilder, 


The skit “The 
Life,” on Saroyan 
with dashes of Osear Wilde, has 
clever touches, as in the brief 
surrealist piece by the painter, a 
“master of communication”—and 
the painted telephone lifts off the 
canvas; but why the extravagant 
exaggeration of a burlesque of 
the English drawing—room com- 
edy, with the maid and the butler 
talking about the master and the 
mistress, and the butler was the 
father all along? Three names 
are attached as authors of that 
skit; the idea’s older than their 
combined ages. 

In 
promise 
group. 


addition to beauty, there’s 
of good talent in this 
Tony Farrar shows he can 
mimic and hoof; he’ll be around 
the larger movie houses soon. 
Ann Robinson is untrained but 
lively; she comes down from Har- 
lem to riot her way through her 
songs. “New Shoes,” in partic- 
ular, comes to life with her happy 
slnppings. The song, that is; the 
show has tougher going. For the 
faces are charming, and new; but 
most of the rest is old. 


THE NEW-LEADER 





Saturday, January 9, 1943 


Gordon Scores with Joseph Fields’ Rollicking “Doughgirls” 





“RUSSIAN PEOPLE" 
AUTHOR FAMOUS 


In presenting “The Russian 
People,” currently at the Guild, 
in an American acting version by 
Clifford Odets, the Theatre Guild 
is introducing to America one of 
the most famous and colorful 
figures in contemporary Russian 
literature, as well as one of the 
most active in very contemporary 
Russian history! His name is 
Konstantin Simonov, and along 
with being author of “The Rus- 
sian People” and a dozen other 
literary works for which he has 
achieved wide fame abroad, he is 
also now noted one of the 
most brilliant war correspondents 
World War IT has produced. 

Simonov is no novice at war, 
for born and reared in the family 
of a Red Army commander, he 


as 


was a child during the revolution’ 


out of which the present Soviet 
Union emerged. Moreover, he was 
one of the first and best war cor- 
respondent-fighters during the 
Russo-Japanese Khalkingol bat- 


tles of 1939. 
Today, Simonov is in beseiged 
Stalingrad. Yet after thirteen 


months of continuous fighting and 
reporting on one front after an- 
other along the 1800-mile Soviet 
battle line, Simonov writes casu- 
ally that it has been a year of 
creative activity for him. 

Incredible as it seems, Konstan- 
tin Simonov has found time and 
energy somehow between battles 
to write a group of fifty articles 
about soldiers, collected in a book 
called “From the Black Sea to the 
Barents Sea,” to compose a book 
of lyrical verse dedicated to his 
wife, and to write the play which 
the Theatre Guild is introducing 
to America now. 

The history of the play “The 
Russian People” is as colorful as 
the script itself, or the man who 
wrote it. For it was written last 
July, played in over a hundred 
Soviet theatres (where it is still 
ceaselessly playing) and at great 
danger toured some of the fight- 
ing fronts and played to Russia’s 
soldiers, whom it portrays so 
dramatically and beautifully. 

During a hazardous sea voyage, 
the first version of “The Russian 
People” destined for the United 
States was lost at sea on a ship 
that sank somewhere midway. 
The next copy was sent on a 
roundabout trip via Egypt, arriv- 
ing unharmed at the Guild offices 
but looking as if it had been 
through the war—which no doubt 
it had. 

Today, Clifford Odets and the 
Theatre Guild have collaborated 
to present “The Russian People” 
in clear, vital and dramatic Eng- 
lish which more than does justice 
to the original. They would like 
to hear what Simonov himself 








Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 


dynamite. 
What the volumes 
War Labor Board 


reveal 
has been 


of workers here and there, 
concerns running our 
their 
to 900 per cent between 
The four volumes reveal war 


been revealed before the 


to bring out the vote, 


is that, 
haggling 
giving 15 per cent wage increases to a handful 
the top Big Business 
war effort have increased 
NORMAL PROFITS anywhere from 
the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in 1939 to the middle of 1942. 
profiteering on 
a scale that staggers the imagination. 
November 
the millions of independent voters who stayed 
away from the polls for lack of a burning issue 
and thus permitted the 
Big Business boys to pick up the dice by de- 


barely 

point, 

while the 

about 
Actually, 

whether we 

DeGaulle or 
can deliver 
we need it. 


200 


visible to this naked eye. 
would be to ask where, in 
these business dealings, is the great and power- 
ful French labor 


perhaps, 


of course, 
business 
anybody else for 
the goods we need when 
When 
French people will deliver 
who have more important things than guns and 


do 


the 
all 


More to 


movement? 

‘little difference 

Darlan, Giraud, 

that matter who 
and where 

the starving 
to the men 


it makes 
with 


ends, 
power 


the war 


of hungry France, hungry 


Had this medals to give them. 
elections The real ruler 
Germanf, 


hungry Italy and the rest of hungry 
Europe will be the hand with the bread basket, 
as any realist will readily grosp. 
with the bread basket will be that of Herbert 


And the hand 


fault, might have written a different result. H. Lehman. 

Certainly, it would have provided the progres- This need not denote anything as crude or 
sive candidates who went down to defeat with foolish as Uncle Sam becoming the Bread 
a livelier issue to take to the people than the Director of Europe. But it isn’t difficult to 


politically dubious test of who was pro-war and 
Harbor 
face of the fact that too many honest persons 
remained isolationist right up to Pearl Harbor 
in reconciling 
inevitabilities 


who pro-peace before Pearl 


simply because they were 
themselves to the realities 
of the conflict). 


slow 
and 


(in the 


imagine that Uncle Herbert’s frown will exer- 
cise a powerful veto influence. 

And those who can 
their realism may play with the picture of the 
Jew Lehman bearing the Cross of Compassion 
across a desolated Europe to the Aryan Nazis 


take a little irony with 


of the Hooked Cross. 


If Leon Henderson has a valid alibi for with- ° ” " 
holding from the defeated progressives this David Saposs was sworn in this week as 
political dynamite which might have changed Economic Adviser of WPB’s Labor Production 
the November result, he ought to trot it out. Board. Wendell Lund, director of the division, 
It is difficult, otherwise, to see how one can obtained Dr. Saposs. from Nelson Rockefeller’s 


avoid laying much of the responsibility for this 


Congress at Henderson’s feet. 


* * 


Those who distressed 


were 


Admiral 
Darlan 


late 
gnat 


to-do about the 
strain at the 
camel Stalin?) 


From a progressive point of view, 
French 


ence among those three 


Congress on Rampage 


over 
ness with the totalitarian Darlan appear to be 
complacent about doing business with the reac- 
tionary Giraud and the monarchist 
which is more puzzling even than the original 
(for 
and 


Office of 


was Chief 
Relations 
follow the 


doing busi- 


DeGaulle— to 
no 


smear 
Commies 
instance, 
swallow 


why 

the 
the 
had 


the differ- the 


worthies is 


Inter-American 
Head Labor Consultant. Prior to that Dr.S 

Economist 
Board, 

fellow-travelers 
lenting enmity of the C.P. and resulted in a plot 
him as a communist. 
will 

The appointment of Dr. 
strengthens Lund’s division since Dr.Saposs has 
confidence of 
approval 
Advisory Committee. 


Affairs where he was 
aposs 
National Labor 
refusal to 
the unre- 


of the 
his staunch 
incurred 


where 


It’s a good bet 
get past his door in WPB. 
Saposs immeasurably 


AFL and CIO, and 
whole WPB Labor 


both the 
of the 


(Continued from Page One) the same time, Wheeler affirmed his loyalty to 

Boston citizen who once warned Hollywood not the Democratic Party. 
to produce “war-mongering” anti-Nazi films However, he repeated his threat to organize 
because they would arouse anti-Semitism in a third party “if the same thing happens in 
some Anglophobic quarters 1944 that happened in 1940; namely, the con- 

Roosevelt finds himself at the merey of Con- trol of both the Republican and Democratic 
gress during a two-year period when victory parties by a group of internationalists.” 
over Germany appears imminent. The Presi- These are signs that the Wheeler-Taft-Clark 
dent will be forced to deal with all who come bloc, which is fighting so energetically to pre- 
to bargain in order to prevent the appease- vent the public trials of the 33 indicted pro- 
ment of Japan and the exploitation of the peace fascists, are ready to disagree with the Prgsi- 
table. Faced with an unfriendly Congress, th« dent regardless of his stand, 
President now must tackle the problems of win- Responsibility for the suecess of those who 
ning ime war. making the peace and rebuilding hate Rooseveltian reforms can be placed on 
his fences inside his « arty to prepare for many persons the Administration as well as 
the 1944 elections. the public’s dislike of the war and its incon- 

This Congress will be in a position to set veniences. There is no doubt that the Presi- 
policies which will affect the world for genera dential strategists have aroused the antagonism 
tions. There are signs of the strife to com of great sections of the American people by 
Senator Wheeler has attackeed Wallace’s pro- irresponsible appointments, by permitting in- 
posal for a world-wide new democracy as a filtrations of the federal bureaus by wild 


program which would destroy 


American democ- 
“racy and regiment the people to a degree never 
attempted by any nation in modern times 


At loyalties are 


sloganeers, and by overselling certain pet poli- 
cies of influential Washington circles whose first 
not to the United States 





Active Duty 


W> French 
President of The Newsreel Thea- 


Githens (above), 
tres, Inc., operating the Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres, is taking a 
leave of absence for the duration, 
having received orders to active 
duty as Lieutenant in the United 
Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Di- 
vision of Photography. He is also 
taking a leave of absence as 
Chairman of the Board of Sound 
Masters, Inc., producers of com- 
mercial and training films and as 
President of Newsreel Distribu- 
ters, Inc. 

Francis Carter 
become Executive 
of The Newsree] Theatres, Inc., 
having formerly been Treasurer, 
and Stewart R. Martin will be- 
come Treasurer of the corpora- 
Supervising Manager. Harold E. 
tion, in addition to continuing as 
Wondsel will continue as Presi- 
dent and Administrative head of 
Sound Masters, Inc. 


Wood, JrY., will 
Vice-President 





thinks of ‘the adaptation they 
have made and produced. 

But Simonovy isn’t within cable 
distance; no word has been heard 
from him in several weeks. He is, 
as has been noted, in Stalingrad. 
And people in that city have been 
rather busy lately. 


RECORDS FALL 


AT MUSIC HALL 

After playing to the 
New Year’s crowds in 
year history of the Radio City 
Music Hall, “Random Harvest,” 
co-starring Ronald Colman and 
Greer Garson, is in its fourth 
week at the big’ theatre. 

In the first 18 days of its run 
ending last (Sunday) night, the 
film, based on James Hilton’s 
novel of the same name, has 
ready been seen by 425,023 
sons, recording a large atten 
ance for the same period than 
the Music Hall’s all-time box 
office amp, * ‘Mrs. Miniver.” 


WHIZ BIZ 
AT PARAMOUNT 


“Star Spangled Rhythm” in its 
first week at the New York Para- 
mount Theatre broke every exist- 
ing record in the sixteen year his- 
tory of the theatre. 175,000 per- 
sons saw the film in the first 
seven days, 11,000 more than had 
ever crowded into the theatre for 
a week, Besides it broke all previ- 
ous single holiday records, open- 
ing day records and Saturday and 
Sunday records. Holding over 
with the screen attraction are 
Benny Goodman and _ his or- 
chestra, Radio Rogues, Moke and 
Poke, and as an extra added at- 
trattion Frank Sinatra. 


"MOSCOW" | HOLDS” 
AT 55th ST. PLAPHOUSE 
“Moscow Strikes Back,” which 
was last week presented with a 
special award by the New York 
Film Critics’ Circle for being “the 
best war fact film of 1942,” is in 
its second week of its successful 
engagement at the Fifty-fifth St. 
Playhouse. The 13 screen critics 
voted “Moscow Strikes Back” the 
winner on the first ballot. 
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Women Could Fill 80% of 
Jobs, Says McNutt 

A survey of eccupations in 21 
key war industries indicates that 
80% of the jobs could be done by 
women, Paul V. McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, said. 

The survey, he explained, 
ered 1,859 jobs in war industries, 
and also 937 non-war jobs. It was 
made by the Occupational Analy- 
Section of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service of the Social Se- 
curity Board to determine 
jobs in which women may 
cessfully employed. 
the occupations which 
women are performing satisfac- 
torily are a wide variety called 
for in the manufacture and 
sembly of parts for motors, radios, 


cov- 


sis 


those 
be suc- 


Among 


as- 


recording instruments, and air- 
plane gauges, Mr. MeNutt said. 
The development of new ma- 


chinery, he added, now makes pos- 


h] 


sible the employment of women 
even in the manufacture of heavy 
shells and other types of muni- 
tions. Methods formely used mz 





it necessary to employ men only. 
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|| First Mezz. 


RADIO. CITY MUSIC HAL! | 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


RONALD GREER 


\COLMAN GARSON | 


in James Hilton’s 


“Random Harvest” 


An M-G-M_ Picture 
ON THE GREAT STAGE: 
“HATS OFF!" A gay spectacle in 
fou l ul scenes produced 
by Leonidoft. $3 nphony Orchestra |) 
under the direetion of Erno Rapee. jj 


Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 |) 





Te 


in “Shadow of a Doubt,” which has 


its 


T 
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BROADWAY 





Premiere 


for a long time to come... 
ordered for these worrisome days 
Washington happenings, but 


around again ... He is bringing 
and all his old friends are rooting 


“The Three Sisters”. . . Old D’Ebb] 
McClintic who directed the play t 
ness - GEORGE 
Forw ard” is wowing them at Loew’s 


out Love” 
Guild as it is a solid smash... I 
“Ask My Friend Sandy” cast whic 
nai 5 it is due the latter 
resa Wright and Joseph Colten 
: : has developed into one of the com 
world premiere at the Rivoli WARD L. ALPERSON, national 
heatre on Tuesday evening. 








OE SHIPLEY’S 
ner of a performance may lie the 
art No verbal description of 
stage can replace 
that ground, and 
the N. Y. 
Isidore Herk, producer of “Wine, 
BIA’S “Commandos at Dawn” 
Muni is the star. . 
Lillian Gish ... BETTE 
shows in New York before 

vehicle “Watch on the Rhine,” wh 
for the screen ... JAMES CAGN 
portrayal of George M. Cohan in 


S article on censors} 


almost in those 


DAVIS 


ine 
ing 


” 


Nelson 


which 


ican Prayer, Eddy 
hit parade. . 
Picture “Oh, Doctor” starring Abl 


Cavallaro’s Ore. recently won two 


done 
manner as to offend no one... NICE to see 


with an all-girl cast and the out-of- 
EDMUND GWEN has re-joined Katharine Cornell’s production of 


wonder Brock Pemberton is smiling these days . 


an actual view of the performance ... 


threatens to be a thriller 
- He is supported by Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
will take 


voted the best performance of 1942... 
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ECHOES 


Sco HHAULUNNUAAUUALAOUUYNEOLNSUOLUUOR AAG By Don McCloud THUUAUOLNVOUOLUVOO USHER 


AX GORDON has hit the bullseye again with “The Doughgirls” 
and it is sure to bring in the dough for Max and all concerned 
“Dough Girls” 


is just what the doctor 
... It is a gay farce based on 

in such a hilarious cockeyed 
A. H. Woods’ name 
“Nine Girls” to town next week 
for him... It is a melodrama 
town notices have been good... 


e Flu had him down. . . Guthrie 
ook over during Mr. Gwen’s ill- 


ABBOTT’S condensed version of “Best Foot 


; State... KATHERINE HEP- 


BURN cannot duck her movie assignments which means that “With- 
will have to fold next month .. . It is tough luck for the 
*HYLLIS AVERY has joined the 


h is starring Roland Young... 


part of the month at the Biltmore ... No 


His “Janie” 
edy hits of the season .. . ED- 
campaign chairman of United 


Nations Week, has covered 8,360 miles of his 10,985 mile tour... 
Mr. Alperson has been stressing the need for unified effort by the 


16,000 theatres throughout the country participating in United 
RKO Albee Nations Week, Jan. 14th through 20th. 
ree Panstw ss 


ip, pointed out that in the man- 
difference between obscenity and 
what was done and said on a 
It was on 
words that Justice Bernstein of 


Supreme Court granted the release pending appeal of 


COLUM- 
>. Pan 


Women and Song” 


au month’s vacation see- 
starting on her latest starring 
ich Warner Bros. are preparing 
EY still in there punching: his 


“Yankee Doodle Dandy” has been 


THE 
introduced 


new song, “An Amer- 
is destined for the 


. JOHNNY LONG is featured in the comnig Universal 


. CARMEN 
Midwest... 


and Costello 
the 


ott 


mag. polls in 































































FLOYD MACK, the mutual announcer has written a play... 
Haven’t we all? Walton and O’Rourke, the hits of “Sons O’ 
Simone Simon and Kent Smith Fun,” have made puppets of their bosses Olsen and Johnson . . « 
in a scene from “Cat People,” JACK PEARL’S definition of a diplomat “A fellow who re- 
which is current at the Albee members his wife’s birthday . but forgets her age.” 
and other neighborhood theatres. Pica. ¥ v eas 
"YANKEE DOODLE DANDY" floods hit Midwest. Pittsburgh “THE BLACK SWAN" 
, bears brunt, as rivers, swollen by ~- 
REMAINS AT N.Y. STRAND Oe ene vow hanke 2, STAYS AT ROXY 
, P 2 now, ove OV anks oe . ° 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” which three states. Thomas E. Dewey Following two record-breaking 
broke l! reeovds for attendance takes over as Governor of New the Ri xy Theatre holiday 
during the first two weeks of its York. consisting of the mee 20th 
popular hee engagement at the iy New Isolationists” by ivy - Fox Tec! nicolor film, 
eS Stran holds over for a Cc =" eeetd Rig egw Black Swan,” with Tyrone 
third we l sng 7 poy Rigel dad Power and Maureen O’Hara, and 
The “Tn Person” stave show eee NE You Ringside seaty the “in person‘ appearance of 
headed by Jimmy Dorsey and his Theat at all Embassy Newsreel Carmen Miranda and the Nicholas 
orchestra, featuring Bob Eberly, maaereS. Brothers, remains for a third 
Helen O'Connell and Suddy The film states a new group of Week at the Roxy Theatre. 
Schutz, and Billy Rayes, Broad-_ isolationists are crying to crush PP SEE ieee 
way musical comedy star, also the yellow peril in the Pacific at GENTLEMAN JIM" 
holds over. all costs. But the greatest peril AT THE PALACE THEATRE 
—— to the United Nat ions is from the " . ‘ 
; “Brown Peril.” The peril of the The new show at the RKO 
own il.” The j of th Mlsen utente te Wes : 
GLOBAL WAR Nazi Brownshirts who must he yom a . ong ppg ee and 
AT EMBASSY completely smashed if the demo- 1 n” “ae oe J a tine 
4 : ; atic way Pie a to 4 11 the story of Jame - 
Start! ing pictures from the Cratie - ‘ he life is to survive. bett. “Flying Fortress,” the asso- 
battlet fiel Is around the world ; H. V. Kaltenborn, ace screen ciate attraction, stars Richard 
headline the new program of one journalist and war news analyst, Greene and Carla Lehmann. The 
hour world l-wide new Ss events at headlines the new program ap- film tells in graphic and exciting 
all Emi bassy New robe var thei pearing in the latest issue of his fashion of the bomber-ferrying 
Holland: In- popular weekly series “Kalten- service between America and 
daylight raid born Edits the Ne ws.” England. 
bomber seaeden ping “i e : Dutch —_— - A SAG NS SRE KEE aT 
countryside through a_ hail of 
ant ny to bi fire blast Nazi radio The THEATRE GUILD presents KONSTANTIN SIMONOV’S 
factory to — 
mie soomos vs rine | THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
Fortresses fight fF Jap Zero 
fighter planes as they demolish Adapted by CLIFFORD ODETS Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
enemy shore installations with 
precision ‘bombing. GUILD Theatre 52nd St. W. of B’way. Evgs. $1.10 to $3.30. 
Somewhere in South Pacifie: Mats. Thursday & Saturday $1.10 to $2.75 
Admiral Halsey decorates heroes 
for distinguished service. Ts aaa 
Russia: Soviet troops roll back " 
Gennins te ouch selene Brena MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 1 — CARNEGIE HALL 
drive with sledge-hammer blows S. HUROK presents 
along the entire castern front. 
North Africa: Latest pictures 
of Admiral Darlan show him in 
conference with Generals Eisen- 
hower and Clark just before his 
assassination, Genera rit - ! - 76 
aSSa rer 4 L Giraud Tickets Now 85¢ to $2.75 (Steinway) 
takes over command of French 
soldiers in North Africa. French -———-———— - - a - arene 
submarine } escaped from 
Nazis arrives safely in African 
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woe sos ie | Epi Global War Scenes 


“INVEST | in Startling Pictures from the Battle 
Victory: 
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EMBASSY 


46th St. 
ROHAM 50th St., 
ANKLIN 


Plus H.V. KALTENBORN and ‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 


Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


{2nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


Fronts Around the World 











& B’way— 72nd St. & B’way 
Radio City—Broad St., Newark 
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RBLE HILL 
5th STREET 
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TOM CONWAY + KENT SMITH 





Warner Bros. 
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THE BLACK Tia SPANGLED 
RAYTHM" ose 







‘PALACE (3) 2.0 
annst HITS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 





ERROL FLYNN, FLYING 
ALEXIS SMITH: ALAN HALE FORTRESS featuring 
GENTLEMAN JIM} aicnsno cxccne BOB EBERLY - HELEN O’CONNE 











| JIMMY DORSEY 
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TIME AT 


JAMES CAGNEY 


as GEO. M. COHAN in 


"YANKEE DOODLE DANDY" 


Entertainment 


POPULAR PRICES 


Miracle 


| BUY WAR BONDS! 


STRAND 


BYWAY & 47th ST. 
| NEW YORK 
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MAUREEN 


YRONE 


CWER °° O'HARA 


nedy of the Year 


SWAN 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
IN PERSON 
BENNY GOODMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


EXTRA! FRANK SINATRA 
PARAMOUNT 


Times SQUARE 


in Person 
CARMEN MIRANDA 
NICHOLAS BEOS 
and other Big Acts 


ROX 7th Ave. 


50th St. 


uy Bonds 
Here 





THEATRE| 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 
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Saturday, January 9, 1943 


SDF News 








Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 
The program for the National Conference of the Social 
Democratic Federation to convene at the People’s House, 


7 East 15th St., 
follows: The opening session, 
held in the Debs Auditorium, and it 
on the topic “Is Socialism Still 


New York City, on January 22, 
Friday, 


23, 24, is as 

January 22, will be 
will be a panel discussion 
Valid?” Algernon Lee, 


Raphael Abramovitch, Bertrand Russell, Prof. Sidney Hook, 








John Chamberlain, Max Eastman and other _promii lent 
speakers will lead the discussion — --- 
Saturday morning, January 23. 
meetings will be held by the Na- | Algernon Lee, 70th Birth. | 
tional Executive, N. Y. State Ex- | earings 
ecutive and Women’s Committees day Testimonial Banquet, Jan- | 
from the Eastern States. In the uary 24th, 6 p. m., at the Hotel 
afternoon between 2 and 4 p. m. Commodore. Those desiring 
the second session on the panel ese ‘ 

discussion on “Is Collectivism satisfactory seating arrange- 


Compatible With Democracy?” 
will be held and will be followed 
by the opening of the National 
Conference with delegates and 





Breet. ise a gathering of consider- 

members-at-large participating. : ? 
Sunday morning and afternoon ably over 1,000 guests ae 
further sessions of the conference whom will be outstanding 
will be held and of the various leaders of Social Democracy, 
committees. All will adjourn at | Labor and Liberal thought, 
5 p. m. for the Alge) Lee public officials and friends of 
Testimonial in the evening Lee from many states. A fund 
: of $10,000 is beine raised and 
Los Angeles, Calif. will be presented to Algernon 


Another group of 
bers of the Sc 
joined the Jey 
band Branch whic 





former mem- 





meets in the 





,V ; le a ce y 2 > 
OG Uindeee Contr. en half 1 century of devoted 
, , | service. Banquet reservations 
Philadelphia, Pa. | are $3.50 per person. Checks 
General Membership Meeting for the reservations for the 
Friday, January 15, 8:30 p. m., at Lee Testimonial Fund should 
the W.C. Labor Lyceum, 415 Ss. be made out to Abraham Mil- 
19th St. August Claessens will ler, Treasurer, Room 200, E 
lead the discussion on Social | East 15th St., New York City. 
Democrats and political action |! 


ments are urged not to delay 
their 
from responses to date prom- 


Lee as trustee and it 
used for 
tutions to which Lee has giv- 


reservations. Indications 


will be 


the causes and insti- 








ing before 





and other problems co: 











the National Conference in New Seminar of the Labor Educa- 
York. tional Center, S.D.F., 415 S. 19th 
St., Phila. Program for January. 
August Claessens s pe a for Friday, January 8th, 8:30 p. m., 
the Joint Board, ILG , of Anup Singh, “Britain’s Last 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, i . 12, Chance in India.” J 22, Elias 
6 p. m., at 128 North 10th St., lartak, “Napole e Cra 
Phila., Pa. Topic: “Winning the nel.” Jan. 29th, Elis i 
War and the Peace tg “War d Pe: by 





Is Socialism Still Valid 


Two Panel Discussions 


Raphael Abramowitch 
John Chamberlain 
George S. Counts 


Bertrand Russell 


Max Eastman —and others to be announced 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 


Sidney Hook 
Algernon Lee 


8 P. M. 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 23rd, 2 P. M. 


Admission: 50 


cents 


2ach session 


RAND SCHOOL fro. cis : 








Phone, GR. 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD 


5-9300 





BUY 
AR BONDS 





Surgeon Dentist 


80 DELANCEY STREET 
Bet. Allen and 
New 


Orchard Sts. 
York 


* 
Office Hours: For 
Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to ¥ P.M. 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 











Ssumn mi 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 















750 


The 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 
insurance. This deposit will be 


JOIN 


LABOR’'S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatisn 
73,000 Members 


CULTURAL 


activities dedicated to social 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 


Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Cemetery and Funeral Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 

Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 
directed by 
The Workmen’s Circle 


directed by 


$7,500,000 in Assets 


EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


progress and democracy 


at minimum cost 


Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 


Workmen's Circle Chorus 
LAZAR WEINER 


or 


Mandolin Orchestra 
LUIGI PAPARELLO 





repaid in full upon withdrawal. 


For further information = 





rHE 








TE 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadws 





ay, New York City 





arly to the Main Office : "7 meres - x Cre 
_ — = Jease send me further information. 
227 EAST 84th STREET = : 
New York City s 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 NAME... ce ceeeesceeeeeeeeeees Age. 
Ask for booklet 62 
: AAGFeSS...cccccccsccvvccsceccoccvesose 





>-MUNMBSAUASLANDAUUAUUAUAAAUUAAUAAA Aids DOGG EARS 


UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 
UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 





meets every Thursday night in the oifice of 
President-Secretary. 
OR T AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, 









way, New York City; ALz, 4-6727 Abi i Snyder 
LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 
New York City; CHels 3-300, . Hollender, J. 
Abraham Miller, S« tary-Treasurer. 
NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 


WORKERS of United States and Canada. 
Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


OINT B BOARD DNESS ‘AND Ww ‘AIS 





TUCKERS, STITCHERS 
33rd St., 


" SULPHITE AND PAPER 
John P, 


MAKERS’ UNION, 23 


AND PLEATERS' 
Executive Board 
Freedman, 


PA, 6-2154-5-6. 
the Union. Z. L. 


Local 32, Broad- 





31 West 15th St., 
Managers; 


Catalanotti, 
MILL 
Burke, President-Secretary; 


“West 40th: St. New 





York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board « f Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 40tb 
General Nathaniel *y-Treasurer. 


St. Julius Hochman, 


Manag 


T ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 


44 WaAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, 











TT ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 
Street. Executive Boar meets every Thurs« 
Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Nagler, Megr.-Sec’ 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to I i; M Dia 
M ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Un 
Wor tional } s 
N. ¥. C nsin $3): 
quin 4-7 ; Tice i8 St 
Nathaniel Spector, Manag ° A. M ( 
Treasurer. The Executive | 1 t t § n 
Chairman of the Executi I 1; Mr. Sa 


RTECKWEAR MAKERS’ 
once a month. I 
5:30 p. m. Ed Gottesman, 


TIN -NDERG ;ARMENT AND 
873 Broadway, New 





E 
- Secretary-T: 1 


NEGLIGEE 
York City; 





3 West 
President. 


WORKI RS’ 
ALg. 4-1861. 





M Minkoff, Sec 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
16th Street, New York City; 


THE AMALGAMATED 


10, LL.G.W.U., 218 West 40th 
lay at the offic e of the Union. 
73 Asst. Mgr.; 





ouls Stolt 








Chai Exec. Board 
d Hatte s, Cap and Millinery 
now ited at J1 West 37th St., 
: 621 Broadway Tel.: ALgon- 
» ee Be (Tel.: Clrel 77-1649). 
Manage se, Secretary- 
n Tues Isid re Bass, 
nan, S 
ALg. 4-7082. Joint Board meets 


ts every two weeks, Mondays, 


I NION, I Lecal. 62 of LL .G. G.W. v.U. 
S. Shore, Manager. 
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HARRY D. GIDEONSE is President of Brooklyn College. 
contributed frequently to The New Leader. 

MAX C. OTTO, one of the leading figures in American thought, 
is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, Education Professor Emeritus 
at Teacher's College, Columbia University, former editor of 
Social Frontiers, is a leading personality in the progressive 
education movement in the country. 

JAMES RORTY, 
Voice, an expose of advertising, 
Where Life Is Better, etc. 

FELIKS GROSS is one of the leaders of the Polish Socialist Party. 

HERMOINE PANKEN is the daughter of Justice Jacob Panken. 

HANS KOHN is Professor of History at Smith College. His most 

recent book was World Order in Historical Perspective. 

MARK STARR is educational director of the ILGWU. 


X - 


He has 


journalist and writer, is author of Our Master’s 
American Medicine Mobilizes, 





Annual New Leader Dinner East 15th St.,. New York City. 
Symposium, Sunday, Mareh 14. Scores of volunteers are busily at 
at the Labor Lyceum. Topic: work daily from Monday through 
“American Labor and the Threat Thursday, from 10:30 a. m. to 


of Political Reaction.” Speakers: 3 p. m., and on Wednesday eve- 

Dean Alfange, Algernon Lee, and  nings. 

others. August Claessens, toast- * * 

master. S.D.F. Program on_ Station 
Banquet to Samuel Trachtman, WEVD, Maggy dome he January 9, at 

active S.D.F. member, on his 50th 9:45 p. *9 Algernon Lee presides 


3irthday, to be held at the W.C. and answers questions on inter- 
Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th St., national, national and municipal 
Phila., Sunday, Jan. 19th, 6 p.m. affairs. Send questions to the 
William Morvis Feigenbaum will S.D.F. Question Box, 7 East 15th 


speak for the National Office, New York City. 





S.D.F. Flatbush-Central Branch Social 
guthering, card party and _ re- 

Connecticut freshments for the benefit of the 

August Claessens speaks in Emergency Fund will be held on 
New Haven, Sat., Jan. 9th, 8:30 Saturday, Jan. 9th, 8:30 p. m., in 
p. m., at the W.C. Labor Lyceum, the W.C. Center, 844 Utica Ave., 
72 Legion <Ave.; Sunday, Jan. B’klyn. Branch meetings are held 
10th, Bridgeport, 8:30 p. m., at every Monday, 8:30 p. m., at the 
the W.C. Labor Lyceum, 12 Hud- same address. A Monday evening 
son St.; Stamford, Sunday, Jan. Forum will be started on Feb- 
17th. Jewish Center, Prospect St.;  ruary Ist under the joint aus- 
South Norwalk, Thursday, Jan. pices of the A.L.P. Rugby Club 
19th, 8:30 p. m., and our branch. Watch for an- 


for 
NEW YORK CITY 


Meeting of all branch ofticers, 


the ILGWU. 
. nouncements. 

East Flatbush Branch 1. Ninth 
Anniversary Banquet and Dance, 


members of Organization, Na- Saturday, Jan. 16th, 8:30 p. m., 
tional Conference and January at 362 E. 51st St., B’klyn. 

24th Banquet Committees, to be East Flatbush Branch Tenth 
held on Sat., Jan. 9th, 2 p. m., Anniversary 3anquet, Saturday, 


at 7 E. 15th St. All branches Jan, 23rd, at Mollie’s Restaurant, 


are to elect officers, delegates to 35 Second Ave., New York City. 
the City Central and other com- Leon Blum Branch. Meeting 
mittees and delegates to the Na- Monday, Jan. 11th. at 8:30 p. m 
. , . . , * . ( ac » Uli. * € Ow . - 
tional Conference within the next at 7 East 15th Street. Edward 
7 we + ° ’ “ ‘ wets t ol >t. LOW a 

eid bideced ; W rag ay gg M. Cohen, Instructor in Social 
AGE ee eeu renee 13th. Studies, Samuel Tilden High 

oui . ai School. speaks on “The Beveridge 

William Morris Feigenbaum Btn ae fis. tnuenge:” 

speaks -" a a . Notice to Branches, Forums 
ture” a 1e New Ere ub, 2 2 . ae : 
E Dc nal New York City etc. August Claessens will have 
HEE yas mie Se ** ready for February a new lec- 


Friday, 


ieee Lincoln, His 
William ges 


Send requests 


“Abraham 
Humor.” 


ture on 


January 15th, 8:30 p. m. 
3 } 
’ January : 

. Life and 


Karlin, Fri 
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Anti-Fascism in Italy 


(Continued from Page Five) 
World War has, naturally, shaken the 
positions of the anti-Fascist revolutionary 


second 


ional 


or- 


The 


2anizat 








movements, and it is now doubtful whether these positions 
will ever be resumed in their previous form. But what re- 
mains they hold in common, namely, a faith, tried by ef- 
fective resistance to Fascism, in the distinctive, superior 
value of the moral, ethical content of the Italian revolu- 
tion of the future. 

This taith binds the most unprejudiced Italian revolu- 
tionaries to the loftiest Italian philosophy which has, de- 
spite Fascism, continued from Croce and come through 
the deepening the dialectics of the distinctivists (and 
o the shame of Croce’s personal antipathy to Marxism) 
to analogous conclusions, Croce writes in his last book 


war-time: 
vital and moral between 
is of capital importance for the 


this 
between 
thical 


published within 
“Distinction 
utilitarian 


forces, 


and ¢ 


(understanding) of the actions and accidents of history. 
One cannot overstress the need to maintain it in its clarity 
and vigor, tor lis dis ion is categorical, that is to 





other hand, 
understood as 
And morality 
based on, and 
force or economic 
Il Carattere della 


judgments. On the 
just it must 
empirical dis separation. 
would remain an abstraction if it 
if it did not ally itself with, 


shaped t to this end 


say, it helps to formulate 





because it is categorical, not be 


iction, or 





‘e not 





some vital 


’ [Croce, B.: 


interest, 





Philosofia Moderna, Bari, 19.41, p- 238.] Thus: “to affirm 
the necessity for a link between moral and experiential 
forces, means to affirm in this union not the submission, 


morality. This 


contamination of 


prevents tne 
two different 


yut rather the 
identification, or ra 


hegemony of 


+} + +h 
ther tne 














values excludes the possibility of morality being di- 
rected by empiricisn } happened, for example, when 
liberty, which is mora! life, is made dependent on certain 
economic systems whe liberalism is (mistakenly) 
tified with freedom of enterprise.” [Croce, B.: 

ll Carattere della Philosofia Moderna, Bari, 1941, p. 24.) 
hus, from the mouth a its greatest theoretician, the 
hilosophy of liberty definitely breaks away from any 


inion with an outworn economic liberalism, to which Italy 















could with difficulty return. Likewise, it breaks with the 
old liberal, democratic, socialist parties which Fascism 
destroyed. The end is identified with its means, and 
Fascism is faced with a faith among the younger forces 
cay} le of en cipating themselves from Fascism and op- 
posing t« heir own faitl a no longer purely activist 
ind immoral rev (as was that of Mussolini) but 
i tr nora ethical, truly socia! revolution, 

a revolu nos é rk o > It people. 
Aft hese st Italian ‘ism, having 
lefine St us inger and er tionary prin- 
i} than Fascism, can in n say} with Marx and 
Mazzi ‘Between the two pr neciples, ir ) death!” 





Molders Union Strike Suc- Na 
ceeds—-Reinstates Negroes 
Fired by Alabama Plant 
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country.” 

The company was finally forced 
to take back all the men; includ- 
ing the discharged Negroes, 


nation 


cers in this 
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Clippings and Comment 


(Continued from Page Two) 
devised to relax the ceiling. Production 
established, but all mined 


was 


quotas were copper 


above the quota could be sold at 17 cents. Quotas 
are being lowered, though, and more copper will 


be sold at the 17 cents level. 





The end of 1943 will see the rubber industry 
emerge on a new basis. Today, 10¢c of the rubber 
used is synthetic; that figure is scheduled to 






90% by the end of the year. There is 
that output will not reach the 
expected totals. Construction of synthetic plants 
are far behind schedule. Only a few of the 
butadiene plants are more than a quarter co.n- 
pleted. One factor is that plants making hi- 
octane gasoline have absorbed much of the equip- 
ment intended for synthetic rubber plants. If 
production had been diversified, i.c., if grain and 
alcoho] processes had used, that difficulty 
may not have to have been faced to the degree 
it is. 

Rubber. too, raises one of the larger issues of 
post-war planning. Are we to keep our synthetic 
rubber plants and depress the raw material mar- 
kets such as Malaya, or are we to dismantle our 


rise to 
little question 


been 


plants to return to the old trade basis? Sometime 
ago Vice-President Wallace suggested this lat- 


ter alternative: back-watered a bit. 


One of the major shifts of 1943 will be in the 


lately he has 





construction field. The industry faces as 
as a 50° decline as war plant building passes 
its peak. The effects are widespread, particu- 


larly for the strength of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a large proportion of whose new 
membership has come from construction work. 
Many war planis now under construction will 
be completed, but some that are started will be 
halted. One example of this trend is the govern- 
ment ordering work stopped on the new Ham- 
mond (Ind.) $40,000,000 ordance plant, although 
one million has already been spent. 
* * + 

Business and Monopoly 

HIS in rapid survey is a fragmentary picture 

of industrial America at war in 19438. After 
several talse starts, American business began 
going over the production “hump,” and as pro- 
duction totals began to mount, business became 
more voeal in its assertions, Criticism was 
beaten back under the heavy barrage of publicity. 
Today, American big business is riding harder 
towards monopoly control of industry. That is 


the picture shaping up of American industrial 
life. 
One must remark on the growing partnership 


of business and government. Business financing 
during last year—and during this—hit and will 
hit new lows. All available investments funds 


W. H. Kilpatrick 


(Continued from Page Four) 


certain contribu- 
best students 


classics, we do wish a 
social outlook got by the 
from the classics; but we can now, 
this better without giving the 
needed to learn either language. 
need, uably, what it 

does not of itself suffice; 
history professor has often 


for the 
tion to the 
in the past 
in general, get 
time and effort 
As for history, we 
alone can give, 
and, sad to say, the 





inval 
but it 
ude about his 
selecting nor 


tower attit 


neitne: 


too much of an 
chronological content, 


Ivory 


stressing as best possible to build social under- 
standing. 

6. The conclusion seems to be (1) that the 
navy is nearer richt than the army and (2) that 


ll fight the better foo 


while in the 


enh in eitner service wi 


understanding what is at stake, 





immediate post-war period they will serve im- 
measurably better as citizens by having a fair 
grasp of _ essentials of g degen peace, Such 
a broad « ‘ation should be a part of the prep- 


aration for either service. 

If the assignment had different. we 
should stress that civilization itself is dependent 
on how our citizens in general understand what 
brought on the war what can bring a just 
and durable peace. To understand this is 
supreme demand on us all. 


Max Otto 


(Continued from 


been 


and 
the 


Page Four) 


perienced in dealing with educational problems 
and who are vitally interested in the purposes 
and values of higher education. 

No one questions that the men who must 
conduct the war have a right to make demands 
upon colleges and universities, and no one 
questions that it is the duty of colleges and 


to meet those demands in the fullest 


We ff 


should offer 
hematics 


universities 
the best courses 


and 


possible Way. 


we can in mat physics, chemistry, 





any other courses which the army and navy 
people need and we are able to conduct, and we 
should do this work in the spirit of full co- 
operation and with a willingness to make 








sacrifices comparable to those which have con- 
stantly to be made by the men at the front. 
But along with this obligation we are under 
another. We cannot voluntarily permit the 
military authorities to “take over the colleges.” 
We must insist upon retaining contro] of ou 
method of instruction, class-room procedures, 
and programs of liberal arts education. A 
surrender here would be a flat bet of the 
democratic way of life. One of the saddest 
facts of cultural history was the suddennes 
with which the great German universities col 


lapsed under the impact of military demands 























That must not be allowed to happen in America 
There is the best of reasons for taking this 
stand. The objective for tary students 
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tional and not of military leade: 


are being funnelled into government financing 
efforts which may go over one hundred billion 
dollars this year. Public offering of corporation 


bonds will probably decline 
in history. U. S. Steel, for 
more than $700,000,000 
in Pittsburgh, C 
which the gover 
part. This 
ment , 


ment 


to the smallest totals 
instance, is spending 
reasing facilities 
e other as, of 
will contribute a major 
I to the govern- 
the govern- 
ts which have 



















money 





Alcoa fi 






been leased to r It is probable 
that these will be sold to the ynopoly after 
the war. 


Revolution—In Chemistry 














NE consequence of the war, perhaps the most 
important, is the new chemical revolution 
just starti: " Thousa s of new products can 
be made, hundreds of labor-saving devices can 


ous drudgeries. These will be 


to end vari 
next 


be built 
discussed 





A Footnote 











HIS column reported last week that business 

leaders in cosultation with Jesse Jones had 
organized their own post-war planning group. 
That commitee was publicly announced this week. 
The board of trustees of the committee is com- 
posed of men from the twelve Federal Reserve 
Districts. Chairman is Paul Hoffman of Stude- 
baker Corporation. Others are Charles Kettering 
ot General Motors, Charles Hook of American 
tolling Mill, Clarence Francis of General Foods, 
and others. On the research committee are 
Thomas Lamont, Wiliam Batt, Beardsley Rum, 
and others. The Department of Commerce has 
loaned Carroll Wilson to act as executive secre- 
tary on the committee. It is expected that this 
committee will supply business’s answer to the 


work of the National Resources Planning Board’s 
group headed by Alvin Hansen. 


Food in Wartime 


(Continued from Page Four) 
to mention the variety meats, the 
supply of which unrestricted—hearts, 


so-called 
remains 


livers, sweetbreads, and meats made from 
heads, tails and feet. 

To complete our scientific system of food 
management, we must carry out a nutritional 
survey that will indicate the main dietary 
deficiencies of our people. We must then take 
functional means of making up those deficien- 
cies. We cannot afford a high level of draft 








and fatig 
mal 


rejections or of illness 
dustrial 
luxury of peace 
The newer 





among in- 
tion, another 
renounce. 

must be 
to enable 
But 
have 
this 
available to 
videspread 


workers due to 


time we must 


now 
of nut 
intensively 
balanced diet 


knowledge rition 


spread among the masses 
civilians to 
we must go 
that 
information even 


purchase well- 
further than that. 
persons will 
when it 


Hence wi must esi 





Studies 


shown many not act on 





them. 


























industrial-plant cafeterias and canteens for 
vor Ss, wherein they can searecly avoid get- 
ting vood dit 
 idbumrabeiarg ve must have Goverm 
owned and Government-sponsored U 
rants like the British restaurants, where whole 
families can get good, low-cost meals, capable 
of serving a thousand units at 20 cents a meal. 
In E salted also all babies get free fruit juices 
and codliver oil; school n get hot meals 
ind cheap 01 ee mill ictory workers under 
Ls creased mill Y We must adopt 
1eS¢ I p nany more measures to 
e tl ul e populat properly fed. 
Unde2 it ic government planning, pri- 
ate enterprise does its part during war. The 
American Meat Institute has already announced 
that it intends to spend two million dollars in 
advert x this year as it did in the past year. 
But that advertising will not be directed at 
increasing meat consumption. It will foster the 
Share-the-Meat Program and be purely edu- 











cational in character. The average housewife 
isually knows but four or five of the commoner 
dozen cuts of meat, yet there are hundreds of 
uts. Meat advertising will broaden the knowl- 
edge of such matters d war. Should that 
yp when peace comes? 
Thus food gement in wartime extends 
from the farm to tabl it has produced a 
more yous population in Great 
Britain than ever existed at any time during 
peace. It produces, processes and distributes 
food with scientific efficiency, thus making far 
better use of limited supplies than were ever 
made of unlimited ipplies during peace. It 
teaches us to share scarcity under hardship. 
Later it should enable is to share abundance 
equitably peacet 
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FOR GERMAN TROOPS 
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THE QUESTION OF CHINA 

WO themes run through the texture of the 
masterly White Paper issued by o: » govern- 
ment during the past week. The first is the 
tale of the rise of Hitler and of our relations 
with him. The second is the account of the 
launching by Japan of her headlong adventure 
in the Orient and of the reaction on this side 
of the Pacific. It must occur to anyone who 
considers the two parts of the narrative to- 
gether that we have been much more logical 


and effective about “Germany than about 
Japan. 
We have strained all our resources to send 


aid to Britain and to Russia for their fight 
against Hitler Germany. Our planes par- 
ticipate in the flights over Germany and Italy. 
Our men are already approaching the conti- 
nent of Europe. The New Leader will be the 
last to object to picking Hitler as the chief 
enemy. In defeating him we shall be knocking 
the main prop from the Axis. 

But a reading of the lively state paper high- 
lights the fact that the part of China in this 
great conflict has been almost overlooked. The 
whole great world tragedy starts with the 
1931 attack on Manchuria. The war on China, 
beginning in 1937, was rightly viewed by 
Secretary Hull as involving our interests as 
well as those of all the rest of the world. 
Definite but ineffective measures were 
stantly being tried from that time onward to 
induce the Japanese to withdraw. It was 
until October 16, 1940, that the export of steel 
scrap to Japan was forbidden. Finally, just 
before Pearl Harbor, the chief issue which 
prevented an agreement was “the conflict be- 


con- 


not 


tween Japan and China, particularly the 
evacuation of the Japanese troops from 
China.” 

China was at the heart of the long series 
of events which brought us into the war. The 
Chinese from 1931 onward have been the 


victims of acts which led up to Pearl Harbor. 
With millions of practically unarmed and ill- 
equipped soldiers, they have been standing up 
for the cause which we are now defending. 
They have the men. They occupy a strategic 
position near to Japan’s soft under-side. But 
in comparison with what we have sent to 
Britain and Russia, they have received from 
us practically nothing. Whatever the subtle 
and perhaps subconscious motivation of this 
lack of even-handedness, there can be no ade- 
quate open and candid defense of it. There 
is no place on earth where a small military 
investment will bring so large a return as 
China. 


UNITED NATIONS? 
OW much of the united purpose and action 
do we have among the United Nations 
one year after the signing of the pact at 
Washington? The announcement of this union 
sent a thrill around the world on New Year’ 
Day, 1942. Each of the twenty-six 
joined later by three others, 
“to employ its full military and 
economic,” against the common enemy. All of 
these nations have declared formal acceptance 
of the Atlantic Charter as the embodiment of 
their national and international ideals. The 
launching of the union accepted by thé 
world as a guarantee of 
in the military struggle. It definitely and offi- 
cially raised the Atlantic Charter the 
status of a paper signed by two men to that 
of a formal international declaration. Men 
and women all over the world accepted these 
facts as the and 
ter era. 


powers, 
pledged itself 


resources, 


was 


complete cooperation 





from 


beginning of a new bet 


As the year has moved forward with its 
burden of sacrifices, losses and hopes deferred, 
The New Leader has frequently drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that actual union of the 
twenty-nine nations still remains little more 
than an idea. Understandings about impor- 
tant matters been reached between 
Britain and and between the United 
States and Russia. But there is as yet no 
organic connection between the powers fight- 
ing on the democratic side. There is no war 
council. There is no economic council. There 
is no peace council. The heads of the great 
powers running war very much 
as they would have run it had no declaration 
been signed a year ag 

This situation affords an uninhibited idealist 
like Wendell Willkie his perfect cue. It is not 
without nificance that on the first anni- 
versary he occupied the center of the stage. 
He said: “We will have no United Nations 
after the war unless we make the United 
Nations now a fact and not a mere euphonious 
phrase. ... We must have a council of grand 
military strategy on which all nations that 


have 


2ussia, 


are still the 


). 





sig 


are bearing the brunt of the fighting are 
represented.” If these twenty-nine nations do 
not learn how to cooperate during the war, 


Mr. Willkie thinks, we are sure to have dis- 


union, dislocation and frustration after the 
war. 

If the President or Secretary Hull were 
free to answer Mr. Willkie, we might get a 


lot of interesting information. It is clear that 
there great difficulties to be overcome— 
especially with regard to the bringing of 
Russia into any set of clear understandings. 
What very easy from Mr. Willkie’s 
high-swinging point of view may seem ex- 
tremely difficult to the men who sweat with 
actual problems on the earth. 

But both in London and Washington voices 
have recently been raised which suggest that 
Mr. Willkie is not alone in his concern. A 
front-page story in last week’s New Leader 
headlined this angle of Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s significant address. Our correspondent 
voiced the opinion that when a council is set 
up, it must be headed by an exceptionally 
popular and trusted American, and he re- 
ferred to the possibility that at some future 
date Franklin D. Roosevelt may be free to 
accept this responsibility. Persons harboring 
such notions, envisage something far different 
technical body. They are 
thinking of a council made up of leading 
ynalities, a body which could center the 
attention and furnish a basis for its 


are 


seems 


from a merely 





pers 
world’s 
faith. 
It is 
when 


that 


second 


well to recall in this connection 
Mr. Willkie was calling for a 
General Eisenhower was already on his 


North Africa. 


front, 


way to 


WHO ARE THESE PARTISANS? 
New Leader remarked that 
controversies in Algeria are no 
preview of headaches to come. 


Bibl week The 
French 
than a 


more 








In Yugoslavia we have been watching for 
some weeks a fractricidal battle carried on 
between two anti-Axis groups. General Mi- 
hailovich has been long recognized by the 
Yugoslav Government in Exile as commander 
of its forces in the field. With his well or- 
eanized bands of Chetniks, he has carried on 


a military campaign which has won the ad- 
ation of the entire world. 





mira 

Recently new bands of fighters have been 
getting the publicity. They are called Parti- 
sans, have Russian advisers and were first 
igorously publicized in this country by the 


With 


Communist 





press. the glorification of 


the Partisans went a systematic campagin of 
vilification against General Mihailovich. This 
man, whose troops had killed thousands of 
Germans and kept many German divisiens 
anchored in the narrow valleys of Yugoslavia, 
was suddenly dubbed a fascist and an ally of 
the Nazis. In recent weeks the Chetniks and 
Partisans have been fighting each other—a 
state of affairs which must be very satisfac- 
tory to the Germans. 

This whole business is obscure, but two 
things are clear. Local rivalries, the old dif- 
ferences between Croats and Serbs, are partly 
responsible for the present dangerous con- 
flict. But even more ominous is the apparent 
fact that Russia has intervened to build up a 
Communist force in advance of the genuine 
liberation of the country. General Mihailovich 
is an official of the Government in Exile, 
which operates from London and has the 
support of Britain. The purpose of the Rus- 
sians in encouraging a second army—and one 
inimical to the first—must be to forestall 
their allies in this region. The picture is not 
a pretty one. What is up? What are the 
Communists fighting for? 





SUPPOSE ALFANGE WERE ELECTED 

HOSE who anticipated anything youthful 

and dashing of the administration of 
Thomas E. Dewey are in for a let-down. He 
lacks even the courage of his conservatism. 
Acknowledging that past administrations have 
left the state in excellent conditions, he sug- 
gests practically nothing by way of change. 
Having threatened cuts in the budget and 
thereby roused howls of opposition, he politely 
omitted all mention of the subject from his 
message to the legislature. His restrained 
eloquence on the subject of the rights of labor 
contains the sly suggestion that the state must 
defend these rights against the federal govern- 
ment. The entire document was_ evidently 
dictated by the desire to avoid the making of 
enemies. 

Fortunately, the citizens have had given to 
them a document which enables them to 
imagine what sort of message Dean Alfange 
would have presented to this legislature had 
he received one more vote than Mr. Dewey. 
What he would have said would have been as 
different as possible from the modest words 
which came from Albany this week. The first 
heading of the ALP program is entitled: “To 
Marshall Our Economic Resources for Full 
Employment and Prosperity.” Under this 
caption the proposal is made to appoint a 


State Economic Council, to be composed of 
representatives of industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, consumer, welfare and_ educational 


groups “to plan the extension of industrial 
activity, employment and vocational training.” 

Subsequent sections bear such titles as: 
To Improve Our War Economy; To Broaden 
the Base of Social Security; To Educate for 
Democracy; To Conserve the State’s Natural 
Resources. The entire presentation envisages 
the resources and manpower of the state as 
devoted, first, to the prosecution of the war 
and, second, to promoting the welfare of all 
the citizens. The government is to be the 
people’s instrument for bending industry and 
institutions to the public service, 

We have no right to criticise Thomas E. 
Dewey for failing to speak with the voice of 
Dean Alfange. The majority of the citizens 
voted for what they are about to receive. If 
we could put this ALP program into every 
voter’s hands, there would be some regrets— 
and, possibly some changed votes four years 
hence, 
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John Chamberlain on the ‘Mixed-up Economy — 
“Why Don't Critics Read What | Write?” 


thinking 


From JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
To the Editor: 


about 


cation in a mixed 





demar 
economy. I 


lines of 


We , . often wonder why writers write, 
Ain't we having fun! But seri- since readers (most of them) 
ously, I despair of most peoples just don’t read, 
ability to read. Here, in column P. S.: The New Leader is doing 
after column, article after article, 4 swell job in agitating these 


even in a book published as 
back as 1940, I’ve been tryir 
lay down a governing principle 
for a “mixed economy” that w 


far 








saad ana we 











keep it from being a 
economy. (Indeed, my ability to 
reiterate often bores the day- 
lights out of me.) 
Natural monopolies, uch as 
roads, dams, plants, ete., To the 
should be m an investment One 
field for the monopolistic 
practices in coal, ete. ing about 
should be broken up »v the State; a ne 
the rest of the field should be \ e th 
free to private investors, subjec could be 
to pressure by governmenta port 
monetary policy. That, I submit, star 
is a pattern for freedom. It is I know 
not antagonistic to soc ( S¢ ul 
such as old age pensions ) en 
relief, what-not in my a 
Yet C. Wright M te artic fo 
if I had never giver ( ) 
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questions, 
may all learn something 


vill 
nixedup Decker Makes 


A Correction 


From GEORGE DECKER 
Edi 


was misrepresented, 
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Keep the fight going, 


To the Editor: 


: See Political Mess in Africa 
Result of Illiberal Realpolitik 


From SAM STAFF 


It seems to me that the sharp turns of events the War 
has been taking recently have effectively exposed a 
dangerous political lag among liberal and progressive-minded 


very 


people. There is still a tendency to think in terms of the 


; 


“Wheeler-Nye-Fish.” 


for. tionist,” of “Roosevelt-Hull” 


ence in 


But the plan fact of the matter 


distinctly outworn categories of “isolationist” and “‘interven- 





VS. 
gram, reports that “our funda- 


mental policy still is one of soft- 








he , iy is that there are three major per- gloving the snakes in our midst.” 
oe spectives on the world situation, He is puzzled by the “astonishing 
Re POSILIC and I am not sure but that number of Axis sympathizers in 
ACIICACE all three can be considered inter- North Africa,’ and observes that 
“Ae snis Mele national-minded. So-called “isola- the U.S. occupying forces were 





tionism”’ has certainly been found 


arresting only “the most out-and- 





to have an amazing string of out s agents” and allowing 

J sal foreign connections, The second Fa societies to continue oper- 
eo, perspective is that of conserva- ations! This is hardly surprising. 
tie es tive, status-quo internationalism, It follows, as B folows A, from 
hinian fam not r which finds strong allies in official the welcome hand extended to 
F perspective, Messrs Darlan and Nogues, and 
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perspective of liberal 
gressive people throughou ’ 
ranks of the United Nations, who 





out in tne 





the Medi- to light a 


those triplets of political low- 
rply life in France, Cagoulard-backer 





international cheau, defeatist Flandin, and 

and pro- fascist Peyrouton. 
hout th And in a Herald-Tribune dis- 
patch from London, another cor- 


tells the story of six 


young anti-fascist Frenchmen who 


respondent 











a just managed to escape a prison 

sentence in liberated North Af- 

ven help rica. They had refused to follow 
lovement the original French orders to r¢ 

acked by sist the Allied forces. They offered 

ch would I r service to the U. S. officers, 

The em down, refused 

vard to get over to De 

th ks, and counseled 

W) ! hem to retur Some did return, 

lent and and after the Darlan deal found 

ng themselves (“dangerous trouble- 

h Africa makers’’!)¢n a Darlan jail. These 





up. six escaped via Gibraltar to bring 
tragic and shocking 
ought to have 


story. It lessons 


orld-Tel for us all 
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What to Do With the Aggressors 


HE question of what to do with the aggressor 
peoples is being more and more discussed as 
the changing military situation gives more prom- 
ise that United Nations will have the final say 
It is Germany and Japan that 
The 


Italian peoples have perhaps just one thing for 


in this question. 
are usually thought of in this connection. 
which they may be grateful to Benito Mussolini. 
His self-assumed Roman Imperial toga has been 
such a grotesque misfit, his grasping for foreign 
territory has been, in the main, so dismally un- 
successful that he has not aroused for his people 


anything like the vol- 


ume of mingled fear 
and hatred that has 


been the natural result 
of the German and Jap- 


anese careers of con- 
quest. 
In regard to the 


postwar treatment of 
Germany and Japan 
there are two undesir- 
abie extremes of senti- 
mentality. The 
a sentimentality of 
well-meaning, muddled 
goodwill that does cred- 
it to the hearts, but not 
to the heads of its ex- 
ponents. The otherisa 
sentimentality of path- 
ological hatred that 
does credit to neither. 


one is 
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William H. 


The extremists in camp uphold the view- 
point that the Germans and the Japanese are 
misguided peoples, the prey of a few unscrupulous 
war lords. This is true, but it is far from being 
the entire truth. The formidable military show- 
ing of Germany and Japan would not have been 
possible if a considerable part of the German 
and Japanese peoples had identified them- 
selves with the existing regimes. A people can 
be mobilized by terror; it made to 
fight efficiently if its heart is not in the struggle. 


one 


not 


cannot be 


is unreasonable for a people to 
homicide and 


Moreover, it 


embark on an all-out program of 
pillage and then plead temporary mental aber- 
ration when defeat is staring them in the face. 
In the light of their own grim records, the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese cannot expect to get off 
when the battle has shifted 


scot-free tide of 


against them. 


At the the who 
believe that Germans and Japanese, the 
babe in the womb, are accursed peoples, fit only 
for extermination, who lie awake nights devising 
ingenious means of torture and punishment after 
the end of hostilities. That type of mind seems 
to be especially prevalent among the well-to-do 
commuters of the metropolitan area who read 
the New York Herald Tribune. I turned 
to the correspondence column of that paper and 
number of with 
dresses in Long Island and Westchester who had 


other extreme are fanatics 


down to 





once 


, sy gad } . asl 
Was amazed at the persons ad- 


apparently taken as their particular branch of 
war effort the thinking out 
the throats of as many Germans as possible after 
the with a of sadistic 


of means of cutting 


the end of wat maximum 


relish. 


NE could understand this attitude, even while 


denying its wisdom from the standpoint of 
the long range interests of civilization, if it had 
been voiced by Poles, Czec Greeks, Jews and 





other Europeans who have suffered the atrocities 





of Nazi conquest. On the part of Americans, who 
have bee comparatively lightly touched by the 
wur, it seems both stupid and disheartening. 


For America’s influence will be immensely de- 





cisive in framing the answer to the question 
whether civilized life in Europe d Asia will 
again be poss ble after the long dark night of 
the present wat And ion will not be 


motion a 


achieved by deliberately setting 
series of massacres. 

Plenty of blood will be required, in 
in retribution for the victims of Lidice and the 


any event, 


other martyred communities of Europe. When 
the Nazi regime totters there will be no one to 
save the Germans in occupied countries from the 
ruthless vengeance of the oppressed and tor- 
mented peoples. After all, as Kutuzov, according 
to Tolstoy, said of the French in Russia in 1812: 
“No one asked them to come here.” 

3ut when one sees proposals that look to little 
less than the outright extermination of the Ger- 
man and Japanese peoples one should call a halt 
in the name of reason and humanity. For one 
thing such proposals are often based on a cock- 
eyed interpretation of events in Germany between 
the downfall of the Kaiser and the rise to Hitler. 


It is simply not true that the majority of the 
German people during that period were a unit 
in desiring to set out on a new career of blood 
and plunder. The German Social Democrats and 
a considerable number of middle class liberals 
and moderates earnestly wished for a Europe of 
peace and international understanding. The best 
proof is to call the roll, a long and honorable 
roll, of Germans murdered by nationalist fanatics 
under the Weimar Republic, tortured and killed 
in concentration camps under Hitler. 

It is true that the effort to make Germany a 
progressive republic failed. It is not true that 
the ideal did not appeal to millions of Germans 


and did not win great and sometimes heroic 
sacrifices. It is not true that a second German 


Republic may not have better success. 


HERE is one to find the balance between the 

sentimentality that would exempt the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese, as peoples, from all re- 
sponsibility for the crimes of Germany and Japan, 
as corporate entities, and the sentimentality that 
would bash out the brains of every individual 
German and Japanese? The most salutary retri- 
bution would take the form of judgments pro- 
nounced by German courts on Nazi criminals. It 
may be objected that after the last war the Ger- 
mans showed no desire to try their “war crimi- 


nals.” But there is a great distinction between 
the two situations. Imperial Germany, with all 


its sabre-rattling militarism, was still a civilized 
state, compared with the Third Reich. It did not 
kiJl, torture and indulge in sadistic perversions 
of the Nazi style. There is consequently more 
reason to expect that after this war the German 
people will themselves be in an unforgiving mood. 
An intelligent German now living in this country 
once said to me: “War propaganda made Amer- 
icans believe that Imperial Germany was what 
Hitler’s Germany really is. 


There is an overwhelming case for trying and 
properly punishing persons who may be found 
guilty of such incredible cruelties as the killing 
of the children in the Medem Sanitarium. But 
such trials should be restricted to acts which are 
of clearly pathological criminalty. Trial by vic- 
tors has its elements of danger and suspicion. 
What would have the verdict on Sherman 
or Sheridan by Southern courts recruited from 
Georgia and the Shenandoah Valley? Or what 
would have been the fate of Robert E. Lee and 
Jetferson Davis and other men who are regarded 
in the South as heroes if the North had unwisely 


been 


started a series of trials after the end of the 
Civil War? 
Where acts of peculiar and monstrous cruelty, 


unconnected with any military excuse, have been 
committed and call for international trials, the 
personnel of the courts shovld be drawn, when 
possible, from citizens of neutral countries; evi- 
dence should be carefully examined; the procéed- 
ings should be fully publicized so that every Ger- 
man may realize that these men are being pun- 
not because they fought for Germany, but 
guilty of revolting to 
every tradition of German and European civili- 


ished 
acts 


because they were 


zation 

achieved and 
the elementary jobs of disarmament, occupation, 
administration and policing are under way, it will 
be more hopeful to build on whatever democratic, 
liberal and moderate forces exist in Germany and 
Japan, rather than to try to govern these coun- 
tries on a colonial basis. 


Once the military knockout is 





